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threat to Salonika make ugly but by no means unexpected reading. 
When the Jugoslavs decided to resist they were under no illusion 
that they could save most of their country from German occupation ; 
nor did the Greeks imagine that against the Germans they could 
repeat their successes against the Italians. We all knew that initial 
German victories in the Balkans were inevitable. The decision to 
send British troops and material to Greece was taken not on a 
short-run expectation of successes but on certain fundamental! and 
long-distance calculations. 

It was a vast and complicated battlefield that the British Govern- 
ment had to consider. What happened in Addis Ababa and Benghazi 
one day might affect the fate of Belgrade or Salonika the next. The 
risks and the decision were inescapable. To have abandoned the 
Greeks would have been even more disastrous politically than 
strategically. We had pledged ourselves to support small peoples 
defending their liberties and their homes: any hope of our leadership 
against the Nazis in the Balkans and the Near East would have 
disappeared if we had not stood at the side of the Greeks when the 
Germans attacked. The effects in Turkey, Russia and on all the 
peoples of South-East Europe would have been catastrophic. The 
Government had then really no choice, even though the dispatch of 
troops involved grave risks. The risks of transport to the Greek 
peninsular have been triumphantly surmounted. The German 
counter in North Africa on the other hand has been more swift and 
effective than anyone expected. The handling of the news about the 
recapture of Benghazi was singularly inept. It was futile for Cairo 
to explain away the presence of German divisions with tanks and the 
full equipment of mechanised war in Libya: that the Germans could 
arrive there in such force is highly disturbing. In the same way the 
public has not yet been warned of the possible implications of the 
pro-Axis move in Iraq. These reverses must be seen in the perspective 
of the whole battle for leadership against the Axis Powers in the 
Middle and Near East. It is with this consideration in mind that we 
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that General Cunningham was marching from the sands of Somaliland. 
He was also marching to the defence of Athens. It is no small achieve- 
ment to have made some amends for the shameful episode of six 
years ago when rather than upset a Fascist dictator (when it was still 
easy to do), Britain and France preferred to sacrifice at once the 
Ethiopian people and the hope of preventing war in Europe. It is good 
that British arms have now restored the exiled Emperor to his throne. 
But what we await with impatience is the news that the road from his 
capital to Massawa is open, in order that our seasoned and victorious 
troops may hasten to the battleficld where the freedom of Europe is 
the stake. How pertinent this reckoning is the news from Washington 
assures us: Mr. Roosevelt has responded to the elimination of 
the Italians from the Red Sea by a decision to send arms to the Serbs 
and Greeks directly through its waters. We do not forget that Suez 
and Egypt have to be defended against the thrust of the German 
mechanised forces which contrived, with a skill 
on their Staff, to cross the sea to Libya. But subject to this necessity, 
we should wish to see every available transport on 
the Greeks and Jugoslavs. 

If we have stated the human obligation warmly, satisfied 
that the most realistic calculations point in the same direction. Since 
Munich the factor that has told most heavily against us in Europe 
has been the doubt whether we could or would support our own 
friends. The test in the Balkans has come, it may be, sooner than 
we should have wished: it was not we but Hitler who flung the 
gauntlet across the Danube. We must grasp, the less, the 
chance that fortune sends us: it may not come again. At stake in 
this desperate battlefield is our repute as a trustworthy ally and 
as the leader of all those who revolt against Nazi domination. The 
weight of numbers and machines may well be against us. We have to 
face the probability that Salonika will fall—it may have fallen already. 
The Germans have already reached the Aegean. But on the other side 
the Jugoslavs are reported to have captured Scutari : they will succeed if 
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they can spare the troops, in driving the Italians from Albania and 
there is at least reason to hope that both the Greeks and the Jugoslavs 
may hold on to their mountain: fastnesses so long as the British ficet 
can supply and reinforce them from the sea. Here in the long run 
is the crux: if Britain can obtain control of the Adriatic and maintain 
mastery of the Aegean a permanent centre of resistance to the Nazis 
in Europe will have been established. 

One thing is clear. It is a gaim to have forced Germany to fight 
on two fronts. The dangerous implications of the latest Nazi attack has 
stung the Russians into a hostile demonstration ; their offer of a pact 
of friendship to Hitler’s latest victim amounts to a public rebuff. 
The Turks are still quiescent, though Stalin’s promise has disposed of 
their plausible excuse for inaction. But the initiative must come from 
us. Our future allies are watching us, from the fjords of Norway and 
the workers quarters of Lyons to the palaces of Ankara, where states- 
men count the cost. They will rally to us to-morrow if we earn-our 
right to lead to-day. 


Economic Notes (from an Industrial Correspondent) 


Although the Minister of Agriculture acquitted himself well in the 
debate on the problem of. food-production, the House was left with 
the feeling that the. Government, and the War Cabinet in particular, 
is not displaying sufficient energy and imagination in its agricultural 
campaign. It was" Mr. Lloyd George who in a brilliant speech 
emphasised the fact that bald comparisons with the last war were 
misleading and dangerous. From the strategic aspect the situation 
was much more ominous and called for more drastic, more compre- 
hensive and even revolutionary methods. It was a high Tory M.P., 
Lord Winterton, who complained of the amount of still uncultivated 
land, and suspected undue tenderness towards golf courses and private 
parks. The Minister was eloquent on average figures but silent, 
perhaps for necessary reasons, on production statistics. ‘You do not 
eat acres, and you cannot feed the people on perches and rods; it 
must be on quarters of grain and sacks of potatoes, declared Mr. 
Lloyd George in a characteristic sally. Members were critical of the 
situation in respect of drainage, man-power, machinery and fertilisers, 
and the House realising that the problem was more than a depart- 
mental issue rather resented the absence of the War Cabinet from the 
debate. The problems of food distribution were deliberately omitted 
from the discussion and another day may be devoted to this side of 
the question. 

* * * 

The Minister of Transport announces the establishment of a new 
War Transport Council “to advise him on questions of transport 
policy:” The new Council will, however, be “ invited to put forward 
any proposals which in their view would increase the contribution of 
transport to the war effort.” Ina rather lame explanation the Ministry 
states that “‘until now action has been mainly directed to the strengthen- 
ing, and, where necessary, the reorganisation of each separate depart- 
ment of transport.” There is to be a “ new stage.” The members 
of the new Council include representatives of the employers and 
employees in the transport business—and the Parliamentary and 
Permanent Secretaries of the Ministry. Considering the increasing 
complaints about the inefficiency and lack of co-ordination in 
transport (especially in the ports) which threatens to develop 
into the prime bottleneck of our war effort the appointment 
of this new body is to be welcomed. It may become a useful clearing 
house of information about the state of the different transport services 
in view of the probable demands on them and also give valuable advice 
for co-ordination. Butit is still doubtful whether such a body—without 
adequate staff and powers—will be “ a sufficiently lively machine equal 
to the heaviest tasks that may be laid upon it in the months to come.” 
We still run our services and production on the basis of profitability, 
and in the absence of much closer financial amalgamation and technical 
pooling it is difficult to see how the maximum use can be made of 
existing facilities. This is quite apart from the fact that the existing 
financial arrangements with the railroads have proved mistakenly 
conceived and inimical to a smooth mobilisation of the war potential. 
But perhaps this is not the last “ stage in the process steadily pursued 
since the war began of adapting our transport system to the needs of 
war.” One wishes that the stages would follow more quickly. 
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The provisional figure for shipping losses for the past week is 
77,000 tons. The disquieting feature of to-day’s statement, however, 
is the further amendment of the figure for the eighticth week of the 
war from the original of 74,000 tons to no less than 146,000 tons. 
This is not the first time in recent months that such drastic revision 
in the Admiralty statements has taken place. The difficulties in the way 
of accurate reporting (especially with surface raiders loose in the 
Atlantic) are very great. The Admiralty might consider postponing 
publication by a week or fortnight. As in the case of the loss of 
Benghazi or the sudden official discovery of the long: suspected bad 
leaks in our blockade, these official explanations and amendments are 
very harmful to morale. The Ministers ought to have learned by now 
that unwarranted» complacency shakes confidence far more than bad 
news. We are also still in the defensive phase of the war. In that 
phase bad news is inevitable. But they must begin to realise that there 
is not much time to be lost if we are to put ourselves into an im- 
pregnable position. We must cut consumption directly by rationing, 
and we must do our utmost to increase the home supplies of materials. 
What the Nazis could do.in Ersatz and low-grade ore exploitation we 
can do too. Oniy please let us cut the cackle. 

* * * 

I see that Henry Ford is now laying plans for building a huge factory 
for. the mass-production ef aeroplanes on the lines of his production 
of cheap cars. I wonder whether this will really werk. Building 
aircraft is a tricky business ; and from all I hear attempts at mass- 
production over here have been none too successful. The strains are 
so much greater for planes than for cars that much more exact 
machinery and fitting are needed in order to turn out a finished product 
that will be reasonably safe and efficient. I remember some American 
planes built during the last war that were sheer death-traps, and cost 
us nearly as much to make fit for service as they cost to buy from the 
makers. Doubtless, technique has improved very greatly since then. 
But the achievement of the R.A.F. in this war has been based very 
largely on the high quality of its machines. Numbers are not every- 
thing; and morale, which counts for a very great deal in the air, 
depends mainly on faith in the efficiency of the instrument. We don’t 
want machines that will betray their pilots—the more so because 
skilled pilots are even harder to produce at will than effective planes. 


The Budget in the House (by a Parliamentary Correspondent) 


Sir Kingsley Wood opened his first Budget to a moderately crowded 
House. Service members were largely absent and they accounted for 
the gaps on some of the benches. From the outset the Chancellor 
made a good impression in spite of his monotonous delivery of a 
written speech. Members had in mind the way in which, when 
Lord Simon was Chancellor, he burked the realities of the wartime 
situation in his last Budget, whereas Sir Kingsley Wood discussed the 
past and the present in realistic economic terms, rationing, controls, 
concentration of industry. Mild applause greeted his first reference to 
the Lease and Lend Act, otherwise the House was silent. 

When he turned to the future, the House generally was relieved 
at his proposal to stabilise the cost of living, but where was the wages 
policy that should go with it? It was not enough to tell the Labour 
Members, as the Chancellor did, that stabilisation of the cost of living 
depends upon wages not getting out of hand. His proposal to refund 
20 per cent. of Excess Profits Duty to industry after the war, came as a 
surprise to the Industrial Barons, who had hoped for something new. 
Its significance was more fully grasped in discussion in the lobbies 
after the Chancellor’s speech. There was a tendency to link it up 
with concentration of industry and to wonder where these two measures 
would lead in the way of unexpected industrial development. 

The House took the increase in Income Tax in silence. The blow 
was expected. Coupling of reduced allowances with forced saving 
caused a babble of comment above which the Chancellor could scarcely 
be heard. Its Oncuttied caused a — laugh on its first announcement. 
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General comment afterwards centred on these points. In the first 
part of his speech the Chancellor showed that he grasped the economic 
implications of totalitarian war. Why then did he plan his Budget on 
conventional financial lines, instead of introducing complete rationing 

of essential civilian consumption goods? His estimate of voluntary 
savings was also questioned in view of the heavier taxation and forced 
saving now introduced. The third point in the mind of more informed 
Members was whether the Chancellor’s estimate of the internal war 
effort was high enough in the light of current German war expenditure. 
To bridge the gap between the two, such large deliveries may be 
required from the United States that adequate tonnage may not be 
available for carrying it across the Atlantic. 

Last week’s debate on industrial man-power, initiated by Mr. Sim- 
monds on the Civil Estimates, must be unique in recent Parliamentary 
history. The employers made a concerted attack on Bevin for his 
failure to provide them with adequate supplies of labour and for with- 
drawing from them the right to sack.. Bevin retorted in kind with a 
freedom he has not hitherto used in the House. He ignored the 
collective responsibility of the Cabiriet and refused to take the blame 
for the failures of other Ministers. He made a slashing attack on the 
inefficiency of management. The debate proved national unity in 
the industrial field.to be rather less than skin deep. It also proved 
how easily fundamental national interests are obscured when Industrial 
Barons and Trade Union leaders monopolise the floor to the exclusion 
of those in all parties who strive to represent the interests of the 
community as a whole. Hansard for the 2nd April should be read in 
conjunction with the Prime Minister’s two speeches of the 27th March. 
Some very hard thinking is required by those who are determined that 
a better England shall emerge out of this war. 

In my notes of last week I perpetrated a howler. I attributed Mr. 
George Strauss’ peroration to Mr. Hammersley. I apologise to both 
gentlemen. The mistake was not unnatural after reading Mr. Ham- 
mersley’s little pamphlet “ An argument in favour of an Annual 
Capital Tax in Time of War,” an argument which the Chancellor 
might well have taken to heart before introducing his Budget. 


FIRST THOUGHTS ON 


THE BUDGET 


Tuis year’s Budget is remarkable ; with the experience of eighteen 
months’ liabilities as a guide, the Chancellor appears to have endea- 
voured to frame “ for the duration ” the principles of fiscal strategy 
applicable to totalitarian war. As such, the Budget proposals must be 
judged by two tests. First, do they provide adequately and by satis- 
factory means for withdrawing from the community purchasing power 
which would otherwise, to the detriment of our war effort, make 
demands both on domestic production and imports ? Secondly, is 
this objective achieved without either unduly discouraging in in- 
dividuals the will to earn by work or damaging public morale by 
creating resentment at what would be felt to be unfairly distributed 
or excessively onerous taxation? Excluding imports of munitions 
and foodstuffs which will, in part, be paid for by gold or the proceeds 
of short-term loans from the Dominions and India, and in much 
larger part be obtained on “ Lease-and-Lend ” terms from the United 
States, Sir Kingsley Wood put his prospective expenditure at £3,700 
millions. Against this, on the basis of existing taxation, he had 
revenue of £1,636 millions in sight. ~His decision to rely exclusively on 
increased direct taxation for additional revenue is sound. In war 
economics indirect taxes are illogical since their fruitfulness depends 
on consumption—the very thing most to be avoided. But can it be 
said with any assurance that the raising of the standard rate of income 
tax to 10s. and the reduction of allowances will suffice to prevent a 
considerable dose of inflation and rising prices ? In the current year 
the further withdrawal of free purchasing power will be £150 million ; 
the unbridged gap to be covered by domestic borrowing will be 
£1,900 millions. Apart from the growing exploitation of the tax- 
free “‘ expense account” racket by business executives, it would be 
very optimistic to suppose that private and corporate saving will 
reach that figure, particularly in view of the greatly enhanced tax 
demands which the small saver of the £300-£800 income-class must 
meet. 
war will not call for a supplementary vote of credit before the year is out. 

The pill is sweetened for the direct taxpayer by the arrangement 
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Moreover, it remains to be seen whether the rising costs of - 
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whereby a portion of the increased tax will be held as a credii repay- 
able after the war. This adaptation of Mr. Keynes’s plan for com- 
pulsory saving shows evidence of an unusual and welcome vision on 
the part of the Treasury. It should do something to mitigate the 
feeling that it is not worth while putting i in extra effort for earnings 
so heavily mulcted. But even so, income tax will fall with harsh 
severity on many middle-class and upper- -working-class households 
who cannot readily rid themselves of fixed commitments in the way 
of rent, rates, mortgage interest, insurance premiums and so forth, 
Here, in fact, lies the weakness of the present Budget. We have 
consistently urged in these columns that the economics of totalitarian 
war are analogous to siege economics, and that the logical and equitable 
method of mobilising the community would be to require everybody 
to serve for a private soldier’s pay and rations. This objective cannot 
be attained in a day, and it may be said that the present budget, in 
abstracting £94,000 from an income of £100,000 and rendering it 
impossible to retain much more than £6,000 a year out of earned 
income, goes far towards a “siege economics” system. But there 
will still remain a very substantial divergence between the “ free ” 
purchasing power left in one man’s hands and another’s. Unless 
spending is to be universally rationed to a maximum sum per head 
per week by means of coupons detachable at the time of each pur- 
chase, it would have been sounder and more equitable to have raised 
income tax still further, but to have exempted from its incidence 
an amount calculated to cover (with due regard to varying fixed com- 
mitments) minimum living costs. 

The arrangement for a deferred rebate on E.P.T. is dubious. 
There is justification for the relief of hard cases and the correction 
of anomalies. No business should be called up to encroach more 
heavily upon its capital resources than any other line of business. 
Thus special-consideration is warranted in the case of enterprises, 
such as mining, with wasting assets. Due allowances should be made 
for capital extensions, whatever the form in which the money capital 
is supplied. It is important to note that the Chancellor did make 
concessions on these points. But he went on to make a further 
concession to enable businesses to set aside additional reserves for 
the post-war period. Now the fact that particular businesses, the 
lucky ones, can now stake out a claim to draw on post-war resources 
of labour and materials does nothing to make the post-war position of 
industry in general any better. This is the old confusion between 
real and money economics. It simply means that certain firms will 
be in a better position to command resources while ather firms, those 
not now earning excess profits, will not have this advantage. We do 
not know which industries or firms ought to expand after the war 
and which to contract. Their war-time fortunes have no relevance 
to the post-war situation. The concession is merely a war-time bribe 
disguised as a post-war gratuity. 

The White Paper issued in explanation of the Budget aroused the 
admiration of everyone. It is wonderful that such lucid economic 
analysis should be prepared in the Treasury and in the Central 
Statistical Office whose existence Was revealed for the first time 
officially. It bounds on the miraculous that it should also be pub- 
lished (and why not guarantee its regular publication ?). Given a 
financial approach to the war economic problem the imagination 
shown by the advisers of the Chancellor in framing their proposals 
deserves high praise. But there are some far-seeing people who think 
this whole approach inadequate; the very fact that it is so good 
and yet in this situation still inadequate proves that we cannot organise 
the war economic system on a financial basis. Some M.P.s dealing 
with the Budget on Tuesday morning said that we needed a complete 
system of rationing and all-in control. In order to match the German 
war effort they hold that we must spend at least {500 millions more on 
armaments, and since it will be impossible to import sufficient raw 
materials, foodstuffs and finished war supplies, the output of agriculture, 
mining and of factories producing substitut¢ goods, must therefore be 
further expanded. Though the present level of taxes seems crushing, 
even the contemplated war expenditure of £3,500 millions (excluding 
supplies from the U.S.A.) will imply a considerable inflation. This is 
demonstrated by the White Paper itself: to hope for a voluntary 
savings and disinvestment of £1,900 millions in the coming year (really 
£2,000 millions as {£100 millions got lost in the Budget Speech) 
is far too optimistic. Another {500 million expenditure would 
completely upset the applecart. There is a solution but that solution 
demands a drastic revision of our concept,of war economies. It 
demands technical and financial pooling in industry, mining and agri- 
culture under direct state control ; it demands direct control of con- 
sumption. In a phrase it demands what has been demanded for all 
these months that have been lost—the economics of total war. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONSENSE 


Tus Parliament is now steadily talking itself into lasting for “ at 
least three years” after the war is over. It is already the oldest 
Parliamént since 1892, and is well on its way to being the longest of 
all Parliaments since a democratic franchise was instituted in 1832 
(record 6 years and 36 days, in 1865). ee 
occasional opinion check of a by-election, so that the other 
found out, quite by chance, that in place of Sir Arnold Wilson I 

as my new representative in Parliament Lord Camrose’s eldest son, who 
appears to be virtually unknown to the electors of the Hitchin Division. 

In wartime the outlets for public opinion are necessarily curtailed. 
This makes it all the easier for M.P.s to get out of touch. A detailed 
investigation through last winter showed that while a considerable 
group of people were satisfied that the House of Commons adequately 
represented the country, an equal-sizéd and more emphatic group 
were definitely dissatisfied : 

“You never can tell what they’re up to.” “ Parliament consists of 615 
sheep.” “It’s only 50 per cent. awake,” and so forth. 

The prestige of the present House of Commons in the public estima- 
tion has unfortunately declined, ever since Munich, and despite the 
exceptional degree of popular confidence in the Prime Minister, public 
opinion shows signs of becoming dangerously indifferent or cynical 
about the basic institution of this democracy. The remarkable 
sabbatarian demonstration of Parliamentary opinion last week will 
hardly enhance this prestige. Seldom has there been such an obvious 
case of difference between the mood of Parliament and people. The 
Economist (a paper not usually given to violent comment) went so 
far as to call it: “a disgraceful exhibition and the best possible 
argument for dissolving the 1935 Parliament at the earliest convenient 
moment.” 

By 144 votes to 136 the Commons rejected an Order in Council 
which gave local authorities the option to permit Sunday theatres and 
music-halls. It did not in itself permit a single entertainment to 
open, or introduce any precedent not already established for cinemas. 
This is the only Order in Council that has been annulled by an adverse 
vote. It is also the only one which really did something to increase 
in one small direction the restricted liberties of the citizen. The 
Home Secretary described the measure as “ desirable in the interest 
of the prosecution of the war,” 

The principal speech against the Order was delivered by Thomas 
Magnay (an accountant, aged 65), starting on a theme which is now 
popular among the comfortable classes (cf. the recent Times leader) : 

We know that art and literature have been befouled ; we have only to see 
some statues in public places, which are supposed to be things of beauty and 
ought to be a joy for ever, to know how art has been debased. . Things 
are coming to a dreadful pass for anyone who has eyes to see, who has spiritual 
vision. 

Warming up, inevitably via jazz and crooners, he really got down to 
the Christian talk about his opponents : 

I say that all this technique of sapping and mining the morale of our people 
that has gone on for years is fifth column work. I say that deliberately. 
There is no chance of Hitler or anyone else outside this country forcing his 
will upon our people by open methods; but they are far too clever, un- 
scrupulous and subtle to try that . . . their plan is to get the people away 
from the churches. 

Alas, it takes less than a fifth column to get people away from the 
churches ; on any ordinary Sunday more than 90 per cent. are already 
away. 

The seconder, Sir Francis Fremantle, 69, son of the late Dean 
of Ripon, admitted the small proporwéion of the population who go to 
church on Sunday and shifted to new ground : 

I wish to speak from the point of view of the health of those concerned and 
the health of the nation . . . in the first place, I want to represent this as 
being a further inroad on what has seemed to us in the Public Health world 
as being a very serious question of attacks on the mental health of the people 
at large. One thinks of what are called the workers, the great mass of the 
insured population, but it applies to everyone equally. 

It was at this intellectual level that the case against the opening of 
theatres was conducted. 

Such arguments were sufficient to obtain a Parliamentary majority. 
Not since Mr. Churchill became Prime Minister has the House been 
so full for a debate! Yet under half the Members voted. No doubt 
some abstained because they did not realise how much popular support 
they had. But there can be little doubt that others, mistaking furious 
letters for an uproar and anxious to keep in with the constituency 
influence of the clergy, thought it would be wiser to keep out of the 
division lobbies. 
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admitted the relevance of public 
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in favour and the letters 
all organised and non- 
A. P. Herbert, James Griffiths and 
mailbags and popular demand. What 
the time ? 
of feeling in favour of Sunday theatres and 
music-halls was found in the largest aggregation of people concerned, 
London, where in the week preceding the debate 81 per cent. were 
in favour of Sunday opening, 8 per cent. were against, and II per cent. 
were non-committal. 


of the few young M.P.s and in the Army, went to the other extreme 
i cent. 
were 


Mass-Observation. 

Usually, when the House of Commons passes or rejects some 
measure, a majority of people tend afterwards to agree with the result. 
This is a regular feature of opinion surveys, and means that Parliament 
has suecessfully guided and led public opinion. But in this case, 
after the debate, a large majority were still in favour of Sunday opening, 
70 per cent. as against 19 per cent. who now agreed with Parliament’s 
annulment. The same situation was found all over the country, with 
the majority falling but remaining after the debate. In Epsom, for 
instance, where the member Sir Archibald Southby had voted against, 
23 per cent. approved his action and 54 per cent. disapproved it. 
In Oxford 29 per cent. were against Sunday shows and §5 per cent. 
in favour. 

Much play was made in the debate about the antagonism of 
Wales and Scotland. The critical balance of opposition votes came 
from Scottish and Welsh M.P.s. Our results from Scotland never- 
theless indicated that there too the opposition (this particular Order 
does not affect Scotland) came from a well organised minority. This 
is confirmed from one of the alleged hotbeds of opposition, Clydeside, 
where an interesting survey was undertaken by the Glasgow Evening 
Citizen, the first provincial newspaper seriously to study public 
opinion in its area. The survey revealed (“ rather to the surprise of 
the investigatots ”) 71 per cent. in favour of Sunday opening, -9 per 
cent. indifferent and 20 per cent. against. This may be compared 
with a typical letter-bag result from the Scottish Daily Express, which 
received 120 letters in favour, 248 against. As the Evening Citizen 
put it: “ The fact seems to be that this is a question which Scotland 
does not take quite so passionately as might have been imagined.” 

The following (necessarily rapid) analysis of the division list gives 
some significant facts about M.P.s who voted : 

VoTING ATTITUDE TO SUNDAY OPENING 


For Against 
Total number of M.P.s .. 136 144 
Number of Conservatives oe co 78 
» Nat. Liberals se =e I 15 
in Liberals oe ee vie I 8 
is Labour ae oe a, ae 42 
Members of Government ee ow, 2 re) 
London Area constituencies .. io - 14 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales .. - 9 34 
Women Members ee ee ee 6 3 
Titled Members . Si ge 25 42 


Ironically the decisive sia was a i Liberal and National 
Liberal vote against Sunday shows. Clement Davies was the only 
one of 34 Nat. Lib. M.P.s to vote in favour. More Conservative 
M.P.s voted in favour than against. But those who voted against 
were more often titled persons, of the type known as “ landed gentry.” 
Among the Conservatives who gave hunting, fishing or shooting as 2 
main recreation in Who’s Who, two voted against, for every one in 
favour. Of the ten M.P.s under 40, eight were for Sunday opening. 
More than half of those voting against were over 60, as compared 
with just under a third of those in favour. 

More than a million women are’ now running their homes and 
families alone, their men called up. Hundreds of thousands of soldiers, 
munitions workers, evacuees, are billeted away from home and largely 
at a loose end in their leisure time. Many millions of men and women 
are working harder than they have ever worked before, and are now 
unable to go to week-night entertainments. Only a small proportion 
of the population are church-goers. There is no reason to suppos¢ 
that the opening of a Sunday theatre would subtract a single com- 
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municant—such religion could hardly be worth much, anyway. 
There is much evidence to show that the emptiness of Sundays in 
towns-and cities leads to an increase in “ immorality,” boredom and 
juvenile drift. As A. P. Herbert said in the debate : 

I believe in the Church of England, and I believe in a real sense in the 
British Sunday. But we are at war. The bells of our churches are no longer 
ringing to call the people across the valleys. The sons of the village are not 
there to walk with their fathers across the fields. But they will come back, 
or some of them will: and the bells will be heard again, but in that day I do 
not believe that their appeal will be any the less because of the little thing 
that we do for those boys to-day. 


No one would question the sincerity of conscience that stimulated 
the 144. On the same day the House of Commons rejected, 
by 200 votes. to 2, a proposal to give C.O.s the same rights of 
conscience in regard to A.R.P. work as to military service. Certain 
religious principles of high conscience have to be sacrificed in the 
common interest these days. Parliament has denied the wish of a 
large majority, many of whom would not themselves want to go to 
theatres and music-halls, but who wanted others to be able to do so 
if they wished. 

This is the Parliament which is to continue for three years after the 
war, so that we may be sure of a good peace and a flying start to 
reconstruction. Let us hope that the peace they plan for us then will 
be kindlier, livelier, and more in touch with the tolerant commonsense 


| of most people, than the peace they have made for our blitz time 


Sabbath. Tom HArRISSON 


A LONDON DIARY 


Pourricat intrigue was already a profitable source of income in 
Baghdad when a friend of mine was there, watching the growing 
influence of the Axis, as long ago as last August. Remote from the 
war themselves, the rulers of Iraq stood, they thought, to win in any 
case. Graft is regarded there as the legitimate prerogative of office (as it 
once was in most countries, including England). The competition 
for government positions has been correspondingly keen. Everywhere 
my friend noticed suspicion and espionage. 

People hardly dared to speak on the streets or in the bazaars for fear of 
eavesdroppers. On one or two occasions, when I had made what I thought 
to be an innocent remark, or asked a question, the person I was walking with 
put a warning finger to his lips, and looked around hastily to note if we had 
been overheard. It was commonly believed that lists of victims were already 
prepared for the coming of the Nazis. When one Baghdadian Jew was taunted 
with the fact that his name was already on the list, he asked the Arab, a clerk 
in the Immigration Department : “ What do you expect to gain if the Nazis 
do come?” “ We will get the government positions that the British now 
hold,” the Arab said. 


The pro-Nazi putsch is the culmination of years of systematic 
preparation and propaganda by Germany. Practically every sports 
and social club for Arab youth is maintained from “ foreign sources.” 
For several years now, groups of Irakian students have been visiting 
German universities under particularly welcoming auspices. A 
Baghdadian is the Lord Haw Haw of the Arabic broadcast from 
Zeesen. The ex-Mufti of Palestine, exiled organiser of the three- 
year riots, and arch-enemy of the British, has made Baghdad his 
headquarters for over a year. It is said that he is still the centre of 
political activities, and spends a monthly budget of several thousand 
pounds. Many of his former rebel bands are now teachers in the 
village schools of Irak, and part of their wages go towards the 
costs of maintaining and developing the ex-Mufti’s underground 
Organisation. 

* * *x 


Discussions I hear about the part played by Prince Paul of Jugo- 
slavia remind me of the similar controversy about King Leopold. 
I have always been glad that I did not join in baiting Leopold ; events 
have justified my analysis of his mental conflict and his own dignified 
conduct during the present German occupation shew clearly enough 
that he was no Quisling but forced to surrender in a choice of desperate 
evils. How does it stand with Prince Paul? The evidence for 
judgment is not yet adequate. Two theories are going round. Some 
foolish people talk as if a foreign ruler who tries to save his country 
from the unutterable horror of German invasion is a traitor—to 
England! .On the other side there is an odd whisper put about in 
some high places in London that, so far from being a Quislingovitch, 
Prince Paul was himself the engineer of the coup which overthrew 
hisown regime! They suggest that when the smoke drifts away it may 
one day be revealed that Paul is really a good friend of ours, that he 





‘double-crossed Hitler with all the elegance that becomes a British 


gentleman who stoops to conquer. What evidence have we for this 
remarkable thesis ? It is true that on the day of the Belgrade Putsch, 
Paul told an acquaintance that he was delighted at the news. That 
remark is being quoted by the London whisperers, who smile as if 
they know much more, as one bit of evidence that he instigated the 
coup. As further evidence that Paul has really been on our side right 
along, we are being reminded that he exiled the pro-German 
ex-Premier Stoyadinovitch. This, I take to be mere whitewash. . It 
seems more plausible that Paul banished Stoyadinovitch to rid his 
government of a dangerous rival. After all, the neighbouring Regent 
Horthy acted similarly by imprisoning Hungarian Nazi leaders who 
were competing for Hitler’s favour ; but Horthy, like Paul, none the 
less transformed his country into a pliant Axis tool. Assuming that 
Paul was honest in saying that news of the Belgrade coup pleased 
him, this appears to show that finding himself in the same tough 
spot as the rulers of other countries coveted by Hitler, Prince Paul 
failed to clean up his own house and make a stand against the German 
demands. I regard him as a fair-weather politician. I cannot help ask- 
ing whether those who are now trying to find so much good in him are 
influenced by the years he passed at Oxford or by some mistaken 
notion of pleasing exalted persons who are his friends and relatives 


in this country. 
. 7 * 


Why is it—I do not pretend to know—that Chinese and English 
people immediately get on so well together ? Between the British and 
Indian there seems always the impalpable barrier, which E. M. Forster 
described in the Passage to India—a barrier, I think, only partly to 
be explained by the relation of conqueror and subject. With the 
Japanese the difficulty of intimacy is even greater ; though the Japanese 
and the British are both ruling and conquering peoples who depend 
on the seas, they seldom learn either each other’s language or mental 
idiom. But with the Chinese there is no barrier. Or, at least, that 
has been my experience of a number of Chinese friendships, which 
have extended ever since the time when Lowes Dickinson at 
Cambridge first introduced me to China and the Chinese twenty 
years ago. To-day, with the departure of Mr. Quo Tai-chi, who has 
been Chinese Ambassador to Britain, I am more conscious of this 
affinity than ever before. One thing that has always intrigued me in 
our friendship has been to discover how far his Confucian calm and 
impassivity is more than an external habit, more than a question ot 
manners. When he quotes a maxim or tells a Chinese tale, the poinf 
of which is usually that one should keep a sense of proportion, see the 
beauty and understand the significance of the present without too 
much worry about the future, does this mean that the Chinese sage 
really avoids the worry and fuss of the twentieth century, or is it just 
a useful device for delaying hasty decisions and covering up a com- 
fortable and Oriental reluctance to take time by the forelock ? 
Certainly Quo Tai-chi has thrown himself into his country’s struggle. 
In 1911, while still a student at the University of Pennsylvania, he 
gave up his scholarship to work with Sun Yat-sen when the Republic 
was first declared. He became Sun’s publicity director. Later he 
was a delegate at the Versailles Conference and with the other Chinese 
delegates refused to sign the Treaty, because it conceded Shantung 
to the Japanese. After acting as Vice-Minister ofForeign Affairs in 
Shanghai and negotiating the armistice agreement which stopped the 
fighting there, he came as Ambassador to this country in 1932 and 
he now leaves to become Foreign Minister of China. 


. * * 


I never knew a foreign resident with a better mastery of British 
idiom. I often recall his remark, made when the British were beginning 
to feel the effects of aiding the Japanese in Manchuria, that “ the air 
is dark with the wings of the chickens coming home to roost.” Recently 
Quo Tai-chi’s part in diplomacy has become increasingly active. His 
speeches, always popular here, have been less formal and ambassadorial; 
his spirits have obviously risen as the British Government has gradually 
come to recognise that the Chinese are fighting much the same enemies 
and for much the same reasons as ourselves. I will not pretend that 
he remained unmoved by the closing of the Burma road last summer. 
But I know that he did not doubt the continued friendship and under- 
standing of Mr. Churchill, and that he felt confident that Britain 
would discover that no good would come of yielding further to Japan. 
His successor in London will find to-day none of that “ colonial ” 
attitude towards the Chinese that was rife in England in the earlier 
stages of the Sino-Japanese conflict. As Foreign Minister in 


Chungking Quo Tai-chi will start with the advantage of under- 
standing the Western world, and with a record of friendship and 
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success in England and America that should be of the utmost value 
to China, particularly at a time when a vast populace is feeling its 
way towards a democratic conception of government which is not 
familiar to the older rulers of China. 


* \ * 


The National ee ae — We a 
pictorial advertisement with the heading Ui the Mattress. The 
Pet i 0-gleee of diddeaie acuaiieiee Gani atamen Salta 
her savings through keeping money in a house which was eventually 
destroyed by bombs. It goes on to say that to leave money under a 
mattress doing nothing was as good as robbing the soldiers : it should 
be put into War Savings. Now this is useful advice to the individual, 
but it is thundering bad economics. Economists tell me that there 
could be no more patriotic action at the moment than hoarding money. 
The safest method of hoarding is in the form of an idle bank balance. 
By both these methods people refrain from making any claims on the 
real resources of the country. Both are methods of lending to the 
community free of interest. War Savings certificates are merely ways 
of inducing people to reduce their expenditure by offering them the 
inducement of 3 per cent. To assert that ing in these circum- 
stances is equivalent to robbing the soldiers is to show a profound 
ignorance of the fundamentals of war economics. Was this advertise- 
ment passed by the seminar of economics professors who are supposed 
to be advising the Government? If so, I award them their favourite 
mark—a Beta double minus. 


7 * * 


I heard recently of a lady who had just received a turkey from a 
friend in the United States, and remarked that only one out of four 
despatched had reached her. I-hear too that floors in some smart 
shops in New York have been set aside for Americans who wish to 
purchase goods to send to their English friends. I suggest that with 
shipping as it now is it is quite improper for anyone to receive private 
gifts of goods from the United States. If parcels of food arrive they 
should go into the common pool. All shipping space is of the greatest 
value. Private gifts from the United States go to those who need 
them least. 


-_ 


7 7” *x 


The debate on the Sunday opening of theatres produced some 
surprising theology. One eloquent Nonconformist spokesman was 
overheard to make the remark that “ if Christ actually turned the water 
into wine, which he very much doubted, it was a great mistake on 
his part.” Dr. Little, from Ulster, committed himself to a 
view of the Deity which I thought was no longer extant or at least no 
' Jonger expressed : 

I ask hon. Members of this House to be warned in time, and to do nothing 
to displease God when we need His help so much. Your vote given to-day 
against this Regulation for the Sunday opening of theatres and music-halls 
would be well pleasing to God, and in thus honouring Him, we can be sure 
that he will stand by us, and lead us forward to certain victory. Stand by 
God and He will stand by you. 

The Nazis, according to the wireless news, have now banned all 
public dancing. On Dr. Little’s view this should put the Germans 
one up in the competition for the favours of the Almighty. From a 
more mundane and less anthromorphic conception of Providence I 
should have argued, on the contrary, that in banning amusements the 
Nazis were spreading alarm and despondency and so damaging the 
morale of the German public. * CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of this column goes 
this week to J. Simpson. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “ This England,” 10 Great 
Turnstile, W.C.1. 


In presenting the annial report of the Ladies’ Association, Miss K. Kennedy, 
hon. secretary, stressed the importance of the material help which America 
was providing for the War effort, and suggested that in return she should 
be given spiritual help.— Northern Whig and Belfast Post. 


The show will be opened by Mr. Jimmy Knode, of London, who will 
bring his bull bitch international champion, Bosworth Queen, wearing her 
£500 diamond collar.—Edinburgh Evening News. 


REFINED Woman wants Cleaning, two mornings a week —Aduersisement 
in West Lancashire Evening Gazette. 


for a Land Girl’s kiss to £700 for a bullock have 

Red Cross Agriculture Fund. Land 
Gili ibid atatesdieiats 0c thusie ona ches at che cov Ge vane 
out to tea for £1 10s.—Gloucester Citizen. 


EIRE 


from the position of Eire have been on the 
Seite aired dhe ni, ahaa toda ne atthe aide ot 
the water, at all comprehensively understood. It has been difficult 
for the people of Britain to see Eir¢’s declaration of neutrality, and 
resolute abiding by her neutrality, as anything but a passively hostile 
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and in some senses rather inhuman act. They are puzzled by Eire’s 
apparent failure to realise the of the issues at stake, and 
puzzled to find a country that cared so much for freedom refusing to 


add her effort to freedom’s war. Pigheadedness, ostrichisin, childish- 
ness, apathy as to the fate of civilisation and even.a dishonourable 
timidity have been charges levelled at Eire from this side. Pictures of 
Eire existing in indifferent comfort, under a British protection she 
does not recognise, cannot, as the rigors of war heighten, fail to present 
themselves to the British mind. The British popular press does not 
allow such pictures to lapse: the blaze of the Dublin city lights 
(almost Broadway, after the darkness here) suggest an unfeeling 
ostentation, and hams, steaks and butter are given luscious prominence 


social acceptability and their power were, until lately (when exact 
figures were given), exaggerated with a good deal of busyness. That 
the effect of all this has not been more inflammatory is only because 
Britain, at this juncture, has not much idle angry feeling to spare. 
But misstatements about Eire, in irresponsible columns, have a serious 
aspect: they hamper those responsible men who, at both sides of the 
water, work to maintain an equable atmosphere in which negotiations 
between the two countries may be carried on. If Anglo-Irish relations 
stand, as they must stand, this present strain, there are great hopes 
of something pacific and durable. Time and tact, on which there are 
many demands already, must go to disposing of rumours hostile to this. 

Britain—that is to say, the mass of people in Britain—is not only 
in the dark as to Eire’s intentions, but doubts, apparently, the validity 
of her will. It is true that a thinking minority in Eire holds that the 
country would, in her own interests, have done better to enter the war, 
on the British side, in the autumn of 1939. This reflective opinion, 
quietly held, is distinct from the emotional opinion of former Unionists, 
with their tradition of service under the British flag. But this minority 
recognises its own extreme smallness. It also holds that Eire, having 
declared for neutrality, is at this stage in no position to alter her 
policy. So this minority has to be ruled out: it does not now hope 
or wish to effect a change. That the overwhelming wish of the people 
of Eire was in 1939, and is still, for neutrality is an indisputable fact. 
In Mr. de Valera’s declaration sounded the almost unanimous voice 
of his people—a people to whom the positive aspects of peace were 
newer, and s¢emed more essential, than Britain may realise. The 
decision—of which the momentousness was recognised—was made on 
behalf of a people young in political life, not yet adult in citizenship, 
now only just on the upgrade after internal strife and in no sense fit 
or ready to enter war. But the decision was not wholly grounded in 
weakness : it had one aspect of an assertion of strength. It was Eire’s 
first major independent act. As such it had, and it keeps, a symbolic 
as well as moral significance—a significance that identifies, for the 
people, Eire’s neutrality with her integrity. Eire feels as strongly, 
one might say as religiously, about her neutrality as Britain feels about 
her part in the war. She has invested in it her national consciousness. 
She has taken a stand—a stand, as she sees it, alone. All this should 
be kept in view when one asks oneself how the Irish, given thei 
disposition, can embrace what seems from the outside such a colourless, 
timid and negative policy. 

Hopes of immunity—and among the unthinking people, which 
means most of the people, these at the start were many—have becn 
dashed with a sureness that ought to satisfy Eire’s most savage critics 
at this side. Any hopes of war-profit were early dispelled. The 


. country grasped slowly the fact known to its Government—that not 


only would no one be richer for all this but that one would need all 
one’s energies to survive at all. At present Eire suffers, in all sense:, 
and while her deprivations are far less than Britain’s, they have to be 
met without the heroic stimulus that comes from participation in war. 
She is outside every circuit ; she has not an admirer ; she is conscious 
of a cold draught of disapprobation from what she had taken to be 
America’s friendly shore. The suspension of travel between Eire and 
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Britain sets up an abnormal isolation, of which the effects are felt in 
all departments of life. Accustomed, whether as Eire or Ireland, to 
being much visited, not only by sportsmen and tourists but by people 
of cultural sympathies and enquiring mind, the country does not like 
segregation. LEire’s immense sociability, her natural bent to the 
stranger make this loss more vital than it might appear. And Eire is 
as hard to leave, just now, as she is to enter: claustrophobia is the 
threat to every civilised mind. Society, localised, becomes very 
intensive : opinions rapidly come ‘to boiling-point. On top of this, 
the countrysides have been immobilised and the cities slowed down by 
the disappearance of petrol: private cars—other than those of 
priests, clergy and doctors—are off the roads, and in the bus services 
that join up whole tracts of trainless country there have been severe 
cuts, and threats of more. More adjusted than she had realised to 
modern tempo, Eire finds it hard to go back to the old. 

If this isolation, of and throughout Eire, results in an apparently 
arrogant hardening of attitude, who can wonder? It is in Eire’s 
power, in the long-term sense, to justify her neutrality : she well may. 
But, temporarily, some of the measures she takes to guard it are 
having a rather dwarfing effect. The Censorship is an outstanding 
example. There is freedom of public speech, but. not freedom of 
reporting. No home criticism of Eire’s neutrality, or suggestion that 
this ever could or should be abandoned, is allowed mention by the 
press. No award or honour to any Irishman serving with H.M. Forces 
is allowed to be mentioned—in newspapers—so that, virtually, the 
hero’s country is debarred from its natural pride in him. (The exodus 
of young Irishmen to enlist, across the Border or across the Channel, 
has not been stopped: it is officially ignored. The numerous 
Irishmen serving with the Army, Navy or Air Force may re-enter 
Eire on leave, in civilian clothes.) Leading articles on the course of 
the war have to affect a cautious colourlessness—one may deplore 
no outrage and praise no victory. This does not, one is bound to 
admit, impair the dispassionate shrewdness of many comments : there 
have been times in Britain when one could have wished for a more 
dispassionate press. But the general effect is—the sense of a ban on 
feeling, in a country in which feeling naturally runs high. And, more 
serious, there is an inhibition of judgment that cannot be good for 
human development. No fact (with regard to Europe) is withheld, 
but facts are denied moral context. In the cinemas, the omission of 
all war scenes from the newsreels gives one the feeling of an invented 
world—one may watch social functions (not connected with war 
effort), trotting-races in the sunny Dominions, and one may still 
watch America drill, and the American warplanes take the sky. No 
film drama featuring or hingeing on the present wa: (or even, I under- 
stand, the 1914 war) may be shown. And, inevitably, The Dictator 
is not on view. Exception having been taken by the French and 
German Ministries to Mr. ~Lennox Robinson’s dramatisation of 
Boule de Suif, the play was withdrawn from the Gate Theatre. As 
against this, English books on the war and on wartime political theory 
are available at bookshops and libraries, and English newspapers and 
periodicals can be obtained om order. Picture Post is in constant 
demand. Shortly, a watch is kept on anything that could be taken 
as propaganda. But, owing to the (still) common language, the 
British view of the war is represented, while the German, except in 
random talk, is not. On the whole, Eire’s sequestration from Europe 
is (for her) the principal ill of her neutrality: it may go to create a 
national childishness, a lack of grasp on the general scheme of the 
world. 

Compassionate feeling towards war victims there has been no 
attempt to check: this not only finds all but official expression, but 
has a number of outlets. The bombing of British civilians inspires 
horror and pity that are a good deal more than perfunctory. The 
Coventry raid, in particular, made a profound impression: one 
southern county raised, by subscription, a mobile canteen for Coventry. 
(It must be remembered that the name of Coventry has stood out in 
Eire since the I.R.A. bomb affair, and the executions that followed.) 
There is a wish, particularly in country places, to receive children, 
from England—and this wish extends beyond the children already 
received—who have been, so far, limited to those of Irish connections 
or birth. The wish to house British children is more than purely 
Compassionate ; it embodies the hope for a future better relationship. 
“If the children grew up together,” a countryman said, “ the two 
countries might grow to be better friends.” 

Any German influence in Eire has, very largely, a cultural source. 
The Nazi encouragement of folk culture runs parallel to activities in 
Eire that date from the start of the. Gaelic League, and the Nazi 
tevivals of racial history and myth, the organisations of Heimkunsi 
and song and dance are sometimes held up as model. Educationists 
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wishing for progress on these lines are impressed. The cultivated 
middle-class Irish traveller has tended to overshoot Britain: one 
meets an impregnable ignorance of any advance in British social 
conditions. To many serious people of the new Eire, at odds with 
the fatalism of their own land, the Nazi briskness, race-culture and 
application of method showed (at least until recently) only its admirable 
side. Also, to the obstructed youth of Eire the idealisation of youth 
makes an appeal. (As against this, there is the temperamental dislike 
of regimentation in any form.) Again, the Nazi sweep-forward in the 
first year of the war had, for the imagination of an inactive country, 
Martian impressiveness—though against this stood the stigma of 
cruelty. I have met no one who entertained the idea that Eire could 
really profit from Axis victory—to most minds it seems clear that she 
would in the end suffer. Factions who might expect gain for Eire 
from a severe limitation of Britain’s power do not seem to welcome 
the idea of the concomitant—extension of Axis power to the Irish 
shore. 

Materially, neutral Eire in wartime is far from being the home of 
comfort and ease. Shortage and insecurity are felt everywhere. Any 
original fools’ paradise is being rapidly broken up. The De Valera 
Government is not unrealistic with regard to home affairs; Mr. 
Lemass, Minister for Supplies, and Dr. Ryan, Minister of Agriculture, 
have issued a succession of biting home truths, directed at self- 
delusion in any form. Eire has been, and continues to be, warned : 
not only are luxuries out of the question, but she must look to herself 
only for her necessities. It is the last hard application of Sinn Fein. 
The situation is grave, and may become desperate if there is not a 
response in solid national effort. Outsidé the huge extension of 
compulsory tillage there is a drive for digging. The acute coal 
shortage has raised the slogan ‘‘ Cut more turf ”’—but there is danger 
that one may strip the bogs. Lack of raw material for the industries 
threatens unemployment on an alarming scale. The cost of living 
gées up. Tea is to be closely rationed—and one has to know Eire to 
know how much this is felt. Butter is (in fact) short—owing to a 
severe drought in the summer and the reduction, for tillage, of grazing 
lands. The crowning threat to the country is the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease—the worst in this century. The stoppage of petrol, by 
emptying shopping towns, hits trade all round. Everywhere there is 
sombreness, and anxiety. But there is, with this, a growth of the sense 
of responsibility, an abandonment of the idea of privilege. Parish 
Councils work for co-operation, for emergency action, for mutual 
aid. Factions have come together, and national unity is more than a 
phrase. The Army shows, with regard to the size of the population, 
imposing figures. The size and zeal of the Local Security Force— 
whose junior group has been taken over for training by the Army 
command—shows a citizen readiness to defend the land. While the 
rights of Eire’s neutrality may be questioned, the conviction behind 
it must be believed. ELIZABETH BOWEN 


SPEAKING TO THE FRENCH 


Ir seems to be generally accepted that our propaganda to foreign 
countries is clumsy and ineffective. My evidence may be of some 
interest, as I have just resigned, after nine months, from the Ministry 
of Information, where my chief work was maintaining liaison with 
the B.B.C. over our broadcasts in French. “ How did you stand it 
so long ?”” some people have said to me, “ What with the reactionary 
diplomatists at the Ministry and the Safety First Boys at Broadcasting 
House, the life must have been a nightmare!” Like the man who 
bites a dog (but unfortunately less unusual), incompetence in public 
bodies is “news,” but competence is not; and I fear that some 
readers will therefore find my experiences disappointing. I should 
begin by stating that I know very little about our propaganda in any 
language except French: but certainly I found my colleagues and 
superiors in the Ministry energetic, intelligent, well informed and 
anything but Blimpish ; while, on the other hand, the B.B.C. team 
with whom I worked were men and women conspicuous for their 
keenness, enterprise and intellectual agility. My resignation was 
caused not by discouragement or disagreement, but by ill-health. 
I do not pretend that I found the life of a Civil Servant as congenial 
as that of a journalist. Still less do I suggest that our broadcast 
propaganda in French could not be improved: such complacency 
would be most dangerous: and it must be obvious, for instance, to 
any regular listener that some of the French announcers are much less 
good than others. It stands to reason, moreover, that the division 
of functions between the Ministry and the B.B.C. must cause 
difficulties : theoretically the Ministry (under the ultimate control of 











ments of the B.B.C. into the Ministry seems 
would in fact be advantageous I greatly doubt 
present system entails inevitable nisailiaadlliniie, and friction, these 
can with good will be reduced to a minimum. 

Suggestions are always being made for the improvement of the 
Ministry—one critic wishes it to be staffed chiefly by journalists, 


another chiefly by advertising men. administrators are 
not usually gifted for propaganda, but neither are 

administration. (As a journalist, I found ‘the Civil Servant part of 
my work. intolerable, though there was not much of it.) Civil Servants 
—and the Service representatives—are not always alive to the im- 
portance of immediately commenting upon events, before enemy lies 
have time to spread ; journalists, on the other hand, may be too eager 
to put out news before it is confirmed ; and while a newspaper can 
make a mistake with impunity, the B.B.C. cannot afford this luxury. 
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the notion, very ably expounded by Mr. Peter Cromwell in Horizon, 
that spreading opinions and beliefs is an activity comparable with 
selling cosmetics and laxatives. The French Section at the Ministry 
of Information does in fact receive valuable advice from an advertising 
expert as well as from a psychologist. But most of the advertising 
for which experts are responsible is based on fear, or on snobbery 
which is a form of fear: and, in our propaganda to the occupied 
and friendly countries, fear is usually the last emotion that we want 
to excite. Moreover, for our foreign propaganda a wide experience 
is necessary of the political and social background of the people we 
are addressing. I agree, however, that there ought to be probably 
more advertising men and certainly more journalists in the Ministry. 

German propaganda is often put forward as a model that we should 
imitate. It was part of my work to study what the Germans were 
saying to the French, and I do not think that they are nearly so skilful 
as they are supposed to be. Certainly the Nazis have been successful 
in their home propaganda—but do we wish to feed either our com- 
patriots or friendly peoples with lies and ‘excite them to hysteria ? 
(Mr. Harold Nicolson states the case against this very trenchantly in 
this year’s B.B.C. Handbook.) I am convinced that we are wise in 
making scrupulous truthfulness the first requisite. There has been 
no greater blunder in our propaganda than the optimism of our 
comments during the Norwegiah campaign—and these were not 
intentionally misleading. Certainly the Germans were skilful also 
in their broadcasts to France during the Maginot months ; and critics 
of our propaganda often say: “ Why not take a lesson from Dr. 
Goebbels, and vary our war-aims according to the particular sections 
of French opinion? Why not tell the Left that we are fighting for 
Socialism, and abuse the bourgeoisie ? Why not tell the Right that we 
are fighting for private property, and abuse the proletariat? Why 
worry about consistency?” To this common and, I think, most 
thoughtless suggestion, the answer is obvious. The Germans were 
aiming, only too successfully, at the disintegration of an enemy; our 
purpose is the reintegration of a friend. There are in fact French 
programmes directed at particular sections of the community, talks to 
the Trade Unionists, for instance, every morning, addresses to 
Catholics on Sundays, talks to women, Youth, doctors, schoolmasters. 
But it is clear, I suggest, that the object of such talks should be to 
build up a common front against the common enemy, to emphasise 
not what divides Frenchmen but what unites them. France was 
defeated largely by a lack of solidarity: a mutual hatred, not only 
between workmen and employers but between the country and the 
towns, blinded all sections to the menace at the frontier. The future 
of the French depends upon their ability to unite. 

Our chief handicap in propaganda has been the shortage of trans- 
mitters. None of our previous governments realised in any way the 
importance of wireless as the Fourth Arm (I do not know if the 
Treasury even now is fully awake to this). Incredible as it may 
seem, there is nowhere in our African Empire a station that can be 
heard all over that continent. England is also ill-placed in Europe 
geographically in comparison with Germany, the central position of 
which is a vast advantage for the use of the medium waves, with their 
comparatively short range. The Germans, moreover, have now the use 
of transmitters in the seven countries they have occupied. Their output 
is therefore distressingly larger than ours ; and they have also a number 
of transmitters available for jamming the wavelengths that we use. In 


In addition there is an hour and three quarters of French programme, 
spread through the day in three periods of 15 minutes and two of 
30 minutes. Twice daily there is a period for which General de Gaulle’s 
Forces Frangaises Libres are responsible: the General himself is a 
remarkable orator, and the officer in charge of the broadcasts also 


wish us well express their feelings. The French are thoroughly aware 
of this, and depend upon the B.B.C. for their news, which listeners 
hand on by word of mouth to those who have not adequate sets. 
(Fortunately there are a large number of short-wave sets in France, 
for medium waves can in daytime be received only in the Northern 
provinces.) To satisfy this appetite for information a lot of time is 
given even in the “programme” periods to the presentation in 
various forms of the latest news: there are several “ news com- 
mentaries” every day, which correspond to the leaders and 
““Jeaderettes ” in newspapers. (The B.B.C. is fortunate in having 
two brilliant journalists for these, M. Pierre Bourdan and M. Jean 
Marin.) Then there are five or six talks daily, most of which are 
topical. Particularly trenchant and lucid are those dealing with 
economic subjects, such as the blockade, the disguised inflation, and 
the systematic looting of France by means of German paper money. 
The standard of the French talks is, in my opinion, much higher than 
that prevailing in our Home programmes, although the speakers had 
to be found among the comparatively small number of Frenchmen 
available in this country. Of course, the public is more politically 
minded in France than it is here ; and that these news commentaries 
and talks find a large and eager audience is proved by a constant 
stream of letters. There are occasional talks by Englishmen and 
French Canadians as well as by Americans and citizens of other 
friendly countries. But the British point of view is expressed mainly 
in the news-bulletins. 

Lastly, there are the slogans and “ features,” which are the most 
distinctive part of our propaganda in French. A group of Frenchmen 
produce a programme from 8.30 to 9 every evening, called “ Les 
Frangais parlent aux Frangais.” The director of this group, M. 
Jacques Duchesne, usually begins with a few “ Réflexions,” which 
show the soundest qualities of the French brain and heart. Indeed 
the first merit of these programmes is their Frenchness. Those 
responsible are obviously not mere mouthpieces for the British 
Government ; nor are they under the control of General de Gaulle, 
though they, of course, wholeheartedly support his movement and 
co-operate happily with his Headquarters. This independence adds 
enormously to the effect of their work, and to destroy it would, in my 
opinion, be a catastrophic error. The other great merit of “ Les 
Francais parlent aux Francais ” is that it is first-rate entertainment. 
The word “ propaganda” has a depressing sound, because we 
associate it not only with dishonesty but with boredom. If the first 
essential of the propagandist is to be truthful, the second is to be 
lively. (And by liveliness I mean not only trenchancy in satire and 
vividness in reporting but the telling qualities in pathos and encourage- 
ment.) In this respect I believe the French programme to be un- 
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surpassed. Whatever may be said against. France—and much that is 
said betrays prejudice or ignorance—the French remain the most 
intelligent and articulate of peoples. They express ideas and emotions 
with extraordinary art: there is something indeed in common 
between Poussin and René Clair, between Voltaire arguing and the 
old peasant arranging on a market stall her vegetables and cheeses. 
Skill in propaganda is likely therefore to be found in a painter, a 
cinema director or a theatrical producer, if he is French, no less than 
jn an advertising man or a journalist. 

The slogans devised by the French group of whom I have been 
speaking consist of topical words, usually set to popular tunes—either 
modern music-hall songs or traditional airs. These are continually 
varied and altered. There is, for instance, a song to the tune of 
La Mere Michel about Mussolini that has had a new verse to celebrate 
each of his reverses. (It is now growing delightfully long.) The 
words “‘ Radio-Paris ment, Radio-Paris est allemand,” set to a popular 
air, La Cucuracha, has swept France ; and on one occasion in a school, 
when a pupil said she had heard some item of news from the Paris 
wireless station, all the rest of the class began to hum this tune, and 
then to sing the words. The “features” include reportages in 
factories, shelters, Free French ships, etc.: dramatised versions of 
stories such as Daudet’s and Maupassant’s tales of 1870: accounts 
of resistance in other occupied countries: descriptions of the help 
being received from the Empire and the United States ; biographies 
of great Frenchmen, evocations of particular French provinces and 
similar appeals to national pride. Most popular of all are “la Petite 
Academie ” every Sunday evening, and the “ Discussions des Trois 
Amis ” every Thursday. The former is a parody of proceedings at 
the French Academy, with definitions of words, with puns and wise- 
cracks running riot. (One definition I remember was that of 
scaphandrier—a deep sea diver—after Taranto, “Inspecteur de 
la marine italienne.”) The Trois Amis are at least equally entertaining, 
and I strongly recommend all readers who know French to tune in 
one Thursday at 8.30 p.m. (373 metres is probably the best wavelength 
to try). After the usual slogans and talks they will hear three 
Frenchmen arguing with a vivacity and spontaneity utterly unlike 
anything ever heard, so far as I know, in English wireless discussions. 
Close your eyes, and you might be in the chief café of any French 
town. The effect, at least upon myself, is to provoke not only amuse- 


-ment but the sadness of nostalgia. 
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I recently read an article on “ What to Say to France,” much of 
which was perfectly sensible, but the author showed no signs of ever 
having listened to what we do say, so that the advice was not so helpful 
as it might have been. It was similarly my experience at the Ministry 
that most, though not all, of those in England who sent criticisms 
of our propaganda to the French suggested either what was already 
being done or what materially could not be done. But the letters 
received by the B.B.C., some sent openly from listeners in unoccupied 
France, others clandestinely' from the other zone, are a great help in 
gauging the effectiveness of the various types of broadcast as well as 
a perpetual source Of encouragement. Letters also come from the 
French overseas possessions ; and one problem which I have not 
now space to consider is that the tastes and needs of listeners in the 
French Empire are rather different from those prevailing in metro- 
politan France. 

From the day of the capitulation the success of our French propa- 
ganda has continued to increase, despite such stumbling-blocks as 
the Oran incident and the blockade. (It has been a principle to 
discuss very frankly all such obstacles to Anglo-French understanding 
as well as to admit our past mistakes.) There is more good feeling 
to-day towards this country than there has ever been in history. I do 
not know whether it will be possible further to strengthen or even to 
maintain this good feeling not only against the efforts of the Germans 
and of those Frenchmen who have from cowardice, vanity, ignorance 
or avarice espoused the policy of collaboration, but also against the 
demoralisation that may come from hunger. But of one thing I am 
confident : whatever enterprise, ingenuity and sincerity can achieve 
will in fact be achieved, so long as our broadcasts to France continue 
to be handled by the French and British men and women at the B.B.C. 
Who are at present in charge of them. RAYMOND MORTIMER 


HOLIDAY 


Ture is to be a shortage of holidays as of bananas this year. The 
most holiday-making generation that the world has yet known is now 
told that it must work even on Good Friday, and Civil Servants are 
asked to be content with a week’s holiday in the year. Yet only a few 
years ago every one agreed on the importance of leisure. and social 





philosophers, fearing that too much leisure too suddenly allotted to 
us might not be good for us, were discussing the problem of leisure 
as a problem that would have to be tackled seriously in the fairly near 
future. Man, they argued, has not yet been educated up to the proper 
digestion of all the holidays with which labour-saving and cornucopian 
machinery would soon be providing him. Even Conservative prophets 
charmed or alarmed us with a vision of a world in which no one would 
have to work more than about four hours a day on three days a week. 
It looked as though nothing could save our grandchildren from 
becoming lotus-eaters except a catastrophic breakdown in the progress 
of mechanical invention. 

I have heard a brilliant pessimist foretelling such a breakdown. 
He believed in the possibility that over large areas of the world the 
horse-plough would take the place of the tractor, and that, later on, 
man would revert from the horse-plough to the spade. Thus civilisa- 
tion, or the remnants of it, would return to the ancient days of incessant 
toil and man, losing his mastery of nature, would become more and 
more its slave. No need in such a world to discuss the problem of 
leisure. The problem would not arise. Holidays would disappear. 

Though not believing that continuous progress is inevitable, I 
cannot take these gloomy prognostications seriously. I do not think 
that, unless the more civilised races are wiped out by a plague more 
devastating than any yet recorded, science and its inventions can 
disappear from the earth and man become once more a machineless 
barbarian. I have no doubt that man, having acquired an appetite 
for more and more holidays, will rouse himself to unparalleled efforts ° 
to preserve and improve the machinery that alone makes more and 
more of them possible for everybody. 

It is true that some of the older generation are not enthusiastic 
about the holiday-making world to which we had till recently become 
accustomed. I have heard them in the country recalling with pride 
the time when there was not even a Saturday half-holiday on the farms. 
“These young fellows,” they would say, as they watched the new 
generation playing cricket on the village green on Saturday afternoon, 
** don’t know what work is. We used to have to work Saturdays the 
same as other days, and our only chance to play cricket was on Sunday. 
Now it’s all holidays and motor-buses and cinemas. When we were 
young, we had to work.” Certainly, if they did, they looked as if they 
had thrived on it. I sometimes~wondered, as I listened to them, 
whether after all holidays were so necessary as I had always taken for 
granted. 

One thing that strikes me as absurd about the holiday system is 
that we get most holidays at a time when we need them least. At 
school we had not only two months of holiday in summer, but ten 
days or so at Christmas and another ten days or so at Easter. If it 
had been a boarding-school, this would have been reasonable enough, 
since it is good for most children occasionally to see their parents ; 
but for a hive of lazy little day-boys to be given these long spells of 
leisure, as though it were the only way to save them from mental 
breakdown, was to my mind ridiculous, even if productive of much 
pleasure. Now that I am past the school age I am in favour of making 
the length of a holiday proportionate to the number of years 2 human 
being has lived. Let the schoolboy be cut down to a month and let 
six months be the quota of the man of sixty. 

Yet who would have the heart to put this into practice? There is 
an extreme pleasure in mere abstinence from work that is known only 
to the schoolboy. One may be perfectly happy at school—most of 
the schoolboys I knew seemed quite happy—yet a rainbow arches the 
day on which one need not go to it. It may be that the boy instinctively 
knows that school is merely a means of inveigling him into the net 
of work in which he is doomed to pass most of the rest of his days. 
School may be enjoyable, but he is aware in his sub-consciousness 
that there is a catch in it. Hence, his rebellious craving for holidays. 
He will even pretend to be ill in order to be able to stay at home and 
secure a day’s freedom. A friend of mine—a free spirit, if ever there 
was one—used often to stay away without even a pretence of being 
ill and would turn up the next day with a letter of excuse which he 
had written himself and which had signed cleverly with his father’s 
name. This shows to what lengths the more daring young will go 
in order to avoid the first steps that lead to the full inheritance of 
Adam’s curse. 

Not that the pleasures of holidays in our early years are mainly 
negative. No summer day is long enough to contain all the pleasures 
that a boy at the seaside is capable of enjoying. The very air smells 
differently from the air through which he recently hastened to school. 
To walk in such air, on such sands, in such attire is to have a foretaste 
of the golden streets. To feel salt water on the body and to sit 
on a rock and watch the pick of the human race diving from heights 
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so cleanly, so masterfully, and to see them swimming with a variety 
of strokes that no fish ever knew—these are but a piece of a day at 
the end of which a boy, if he were a Roman poet, might well write 
“ Vixi.” Through the course of the day, from the unloading of a coal- 
boat in the harbour to a bottle ‘of lemonade.drunk in a confectioner’s 
shop, all experience is gilded. ... .- 

For Chhristasse elidsve;, apebnciinenn: Ciudsteite:tthe, eee sues ‘ap 
comparable justification. They were good, because it is good to be 
young and idle, but there was no rapture about them. They were 
merely like a series of Saturdays, on which walking and talking were 
the main occupations of life. Even Easter I spent in town, but it was 
better than Christmas. Christmas is a holiday on which human beings 
creep into their houses. Easter is a season in which they pour out of 
their houses in a Derby Day mood into the open air. How pleasant 
it was to wander among the stalls laden with the sweet known as 
yellow man and uneatable-looking cakes decorated with sugar-coated 
caraway seeds of all colours, as one waited for the balloon to go up— 
a real balloon incomparably more wonderful than the penny balloons 
in the hawkers’ nets that on ordinary days seemed wonderful enough ! 
And, great moment of the day, when the balloon had waned to the 
size of an orange in the sky, the aeronaut flung himself from the basket 
and returned slowly to earth with a parachute in his fist. Luckily, 
the little watching victim did not forsee that a parachute would one 
day become something more than an item in an Easter Monday 
entertainment. And so he held his breath, at once exhilarated and 
terrified at sight of so perilous a deed, as we used to feel when we saw 
Blondin at the height of a high roof walking the tight-rope blindfold 
in days when there was no net below to catch him if he fell. 

Good as these holidays were, however, I am not sure that they were 
necessary. Ordinary life is so full of holidays that these special 
holidays seem to me to be superfluous. A holiday is merely a break 
in routine, and these breaks occur for all of us several times a day. 
At school there was a break at the end of every class, as we shifted 
ourselves from the classical department to the English and from the 
English to the mathematical. There was a recess at half-past twelve 
in which the young raced, like hungry poultry, to the tuck-shop and 
bought buns—such buns,*sugar-decked, indigestible, and therefore 
good! Even when we have grown up, every meal gives us a break 
of this kind and how cunningly the modern man has increased the 
number of his daily breaks! To his real meals and his afternoon tea 
he has in recent years added morning coffee, and I. have no doubt 
that, if the world had continued to move along the grooves. of peace, 
he would have found an excuse for a snippet or munchet that would 
have given him a respite from work at the end of every hour. Men— 
especially business men—are natural idlers. The tired business man 
is a myth, invented to conceal from the ordinary City worker the fact 
that he spends far too much of his day eating, drinking, talking and 
sleeping. How indolent he is is shown by the fact that he is unwilling 
to make a slight effort with his brains even in the theatre. I have heard 
him described as bone-lazy. Obviously the adjective is inapplicable 
to the creative business. man who as a rule works as hard as a journalist 
—perhaps, even harder. But business men on the whole seem to me 
to have an easy time of it and, in their skill in avoiding work, to be an 
example to us all. 

They have certainly shown us how to obtain those breaks which are 
the essential constituents of a holiday and which we may well learn 
to regard as holidays in these holidayless times. After all, the chief 
function of a holiday is to give us something to look forward to and 
so keep the lamp of hope burning, and, if we think of our life as a 
procession of lunches and-teas and homegoings in the evenings we 
shall—or may—realise that in a world so packed with minute holidays 
to look forward to, the old-fashioned holidays are unnecessary. 
Anyhow, we may as well tell ourselves an_agreeable lie of some kind 
or other, for we aré going to have no long holiday this year. _Y. Y. 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 


Vircinta Wootr has gone. Those who knew her will never again 
be entertained and fascinated in the same way. The talk so wild 
but always to the point . . . the curious little crow of amusement 
before she laughed . . . the richness of ‘her appreciation of char- 
acter... . Her mind had the same sweeping movements as her 
limbs. There were bursts of almost jovial humour, sudden flashes 
of uneasiness and suspicion lest one might be criticising or laughing 
at her, sudden warmth and affection all in swift succession. She 
liked to personify people as animals. She herself had the changing, 
easily startled moods of a thoroughbred racehorse. She was aristo- 
cratic in appearance but unconscious and unaware of her own dignity. 


need Seen wii a: beta Ge gues the x to Shakeegenr-' 

lament in so many of the sonnets. 

When forty winters shall besiege thy brow 

And dig deep trenches in thy beauties field, 

Thy youth’s proud livery so gazed on now 

Will be a tattered weed of small worth held. . 
Virginia Woolf was fifty-nine, but the signs of that ‘siege, Sib ebebence 
of those trenches, did not subtract from her beauty. The hollow 
temples, hollow eyes, and almost’ fleshless face were as lovely as the 
unearthly beauty she had as a girl in her twenties when I first remember 
her. 


Dogmatising about the sexes is foolish. I only do it here because 
it may explain a quality in Virginia Woolf’s work. For she made 
what men consider a weakness in women’s minds, her strength. 
Her originality as a writer was largely in expressing it. Women, it is 
said, do not concentrate. They can attend to the subject in hand but 
their attention has not the wholeheartedness of man’s. I€ so, it is 
just possible that since women have been cooking the supper, mending 
clothes, listening to half a dozen children talking at once and keeping 
them amused since before the dawn of history, they may have learned 
to be able to attend to several things at a time. Man, on the other 
hand, focuses his mind. A watch has stopped let'us say. Time and 
space and his environment cease to exist for him when he begins taking 
it to pieces and analysing possible reasons for what is wrong. - 

In art and literature men do the same. They concentrate on one 
point after another and the result is a series of events logically related 
together. Almost all women writers have imitated men more or less 
successfully in this. But Virginia Woolf’s work resembles that of the 
woman who is mending clothes in the kitchen while she watches the 
pots simmering on the stove and is telling a_ story to the children 
round her knee without forgetting that there is a home-made cake in 
the oven which, judging by the smell, will soon be ready to come out. 

In other words time, space, and the environment never cease to 
exist. Her chief interest is in relative motion. 

But there was no silence ; all the time the motor omnibuses were turning 
their wheels and changing their gear; like a vast nest of Chinese boxes all 
wrought steel turning ceaselessly one within another the city murmured ; on 
the top of which the voices cried aloud and all the petals of myriads of flowers 
flashed their colours ‘into the air. 

That last sentence of the little sketch Kew Gardens, written at the end 
of the last war, illustrates a pre-occupation of Virginia Woolf’s mind. 
All her novels show the same absorbed interest in’ simultaneous 
relative motions, which are independent of each other. It was by 
means of that awareness that she told her stories and showed the reader 
her characters. Jacob, in facob’s Room, is shown to us as a young 
man, through the eyes of old Mrs. Norman protesting feebly as he 
enters the railway compartment: “ This is not a smoking carriage,” 
and imagining that she would throw her scent bottle with her right 


’ hand and tug the communication cord with her left if he assaulted her. 


She was fifty years of age and had a son at college. Nevertheless it is a 
fact that men are dangerous. 
She sees his face and is reassured. We see Jacob through her eyes as 
she travels to Cambridge. Then as she gets out : 
this sight of her fellow-traveller was completely lost in her mind, as the crooked 
pin dropped by a child into the wishing well twirls in the water and disappears 
for ever. 

That image is an illustration of Virginia Woolf’s other most remarkable 
quality as a writer. The prose is like poetry, the language as sensitive 
to the beauty of things as the mind of the writer is to the multiplicity 
of events. The dispersion of attention which might have become a 
trick is never so in her. It is never a formula but the expression of 
individual taste and as carefully chosen, as inevitable, as her taste in 
words. But the dispersion which is so perfectly controlled in Facob’s 
Room, Mrs. Dalloway and To the Lighthouse became more difficult 
in The Waves and The Years. She has left a completed novel which 
has been announced by the Hogarth Press. 

There was another side to her as a writer. Virginia Woolf was not 
the daughter of Sir Leslie Stephen for nothing. Not only did she 
assume that the object of life was to write good books, not only was 
she bookish, but she was a scholar. Her critical work and her recent 
biography of Roger Fry reveal the balanced orderly powers of her mind. 
She could at any time write a biographical sketch, or an article in 4 
newspaper, marshalling her facts and delivering her judgments with 
ease, scholarship and wit. 

But in her novels and sketches the originality of her approach, her 
command of language and of all the associations which echo in words 
and can be called out from them like the murmur of the waves evoked 
for us by the shell clasped to our ear, make Virginia Woolf one of the 
few great women writers and perhaps the most original and least like 
a man of them all. Davip GARNETT 
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THE MOVIES 


“Major Barbara,” at the Odeon. 


“The Ramparts We Watch,”. at the 
Gaumont. 


_ It’s absurd, of course, but if Hollywood insists 
on filming Shakespeare, why should we lag 
behind with Shaw? The silent days, when 
Macbeth; fFulius Caesar and even Hamlet 
struggled on to celluloid, were inimical to Can- 
dida and Man and Superman. In Hamlet, so 
far as I remember, it was the ghost story, in 
Macbeth the advance on the Dunsinane sector, 
that were made to grip audiences. Shakespeare’s 
silence on the screen was poignant, but nothing 
to what Mr. Shaw’s would have been. Imagine 
Jack Tanner with gestures helped out by an 
occasional caption, Caesar silently confronting 
the sphinx; almost any Shaw character in the 
circumstances would be reduced to a Harpo. 
Does that impossibility remain? Perhaps, for 
every good film contains still a silent film at 
heart. Despite some brilliant qualities we rarely 
forget that Major Barbara was written for a room 
with three walls, or that in converting it to the 
screen—everything, as Cusins says, is converted 
here—the director, Gabriel Pascal, has had to 
make drastic cuts in Mr. Shaw’s argument. One 
character, Undershaft the munitions millionaire, 
has gone oddly astray. Pascal (and possibly even 
Shaw himself at this date?) has surrendered to 
a latent charm in the big businessman, and in- 
stead of the drastic, amoral, and terrifyingly 
detached and playful figure of the text, we are 
asked to believe in Mr. Robert Morley, gay and 
magnetic in the part. He uses his eyes like a 
conjurer, but in bringing off the trick he sadly 
bewilders us. All the harder sayings about his 
death-dealing, his impartial advocacy of war and 
delight in a new explosive that is being tried on 
the Chinese, have been cut; and the profession of 
faith of an Armourer would seem, in the atmo- 
sphere of the present, to have entered on a new 
phase of respectability. More highminded and 
less disruptive than he was, Undershaft ceases 
to be the central figure; the audience applauds 
his remarks about politicians, but isn’t given the 
chance of judging him by his philosophy of free- 
dom backed by machine-guns; and when, at the 
end, Barbara and Cusins submit themselves, we 
have to guess what exactly it is they are taking 
on. 

Instead of one hero, Undershaft, there are 
now several leading strings. Barbara (Wendy 
Hiller) begins delightfully at an open-air meet- 
ing by getting her professor of Greek (Rex Harri- 
son) to put up his hand and follow her indoors 
for conversion; and through all the Salvation 
Army scenes she combines a sensible charm with 
sweetness and light. But where is the conquer- 
ing energy? We have to wait for Dame Sybil 
Thorndike’s General addressing a rally at the 
Albert Hall for that. Barbara’s religion appears 
to us only through Cusins’ eyes, as an adjunct 
to her charm, and when she doffs uniform, it is 
to wander through streets at night and drop her 
bonnet into the river—a most un-Shavian pas- 
sage of reverie. She is even taken home in an 
ambulance. After that, no longer Major, she 
rather disappears from view. Mr. Rex Harrison 
makes a much sharper impression, if once we 
accept him in an intellectual role; horn-rimmed 
spectacles, cunningly put on and off, do their 
best to convince us. And Mr. Harrison bangs 
the big drum with a will, and later shows a gusto 
in ‘his relations with Undershaft which keeps 
him well in the picture till the end. One other 
character gains in importance in the film: Bill 
Walker, the uneasy bully in search of his girl 
at the hostel, not only wins that scene with his 
repeated “ What price salvation now?”, but ob- 
viously attracted the director as an inspired out- 
sider, as it were, to the run of the plot. Mr. 
Robert Newton gives a splendid performance in 


the part, and the best of the new scenes written 
in to the film is Bill Walker going off to the 
meeting at Tower Hill to get the sock on the 
jaw which he feels he owes to Providence. The 
last shot of the film shows ‘him, well washed and 
beaming, in the stream of Undershaft’s employés. 

Bill Walker is a case in which the more dis- 
persed interest of film technique succeeds. 
Otherwise,- Pascal gives us elegant and vast 
sitting rooms, some pleasantly photographed bits 
of East End, the Albert Hall rally, and, of 
course, views in the Russian manner of the 
munition-city. (The views hardly make up for 
argiments not taken over from the play.) Great 
care has obviously been taken with detail, and 
even the smaller parts—Mr. Emlyn Williams as 
Snobby Price, and Miss Carr as Jenny Hill 
—are well played. Despite the faults of casting 
and cutting already mentioned, which rather 
make hay of the play’s last Act, Major Barbara 
is still first-rate entertainment. Shaw’s ebullience 
seems to provide an unslackening fount of 
energy; and though one misses some of the 
verbal cadenzas, his people are outspoken as no 
one else is in films except the Marx Brothers. 
Wit, too, for once takes the place of wise-crack- 
ing. Whatever one may say against it, Major 
Barbara is unquestionably fun. 

The Ramparts We Watch is the first full- 
length “ March of Time.” As a prelude to pre- 
paredness in 1941 it shows us the slow stir of 
American opinion during the last war. The high- 
lights of the film are the shots from newsreels of 
the last war, and the abridged Baptism of Fire, 
which shows once more the skill of the Nazi 
war-films quite apart from propaganda. There 
are two shots here, one of dive-bombing and the 
other of infantry crouching beside a tank as it 
creeps through defended streets which brings a 
stab of realism missing from some of our own 
newsreels of war. The material of The Ram- 
parts We Watch has been brilliantly put 
together with the help of actors from a small 
town who represent most convincingly the graph 
of “average American” opinion, 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


THE COMING WEEK 


SaturDAY, April 12th— 

Opening of Shakespeare Festival with “‘ Much 
Ado About Nothing,” Stratford-on-Avon. 

* Close Quarters,”’ St. Martin’s. 

Tuespay, April 15th— 

Mrs. Flora Stephenson: “ Community 
Centres,” Housing Centre, 13 Suffolk Street, 
S.W.1, 1. 

Edward Carter: “Britain To-day—Archi- 
tecture,” Morley College, 6.30. 

Tuurspay, April 17th— 

Recital of Classical Music by Sela Trau and 
Paul Audré, St. George’s Church, Blooms- 
bury 6. 

A. G. Lewis: “ Modern English Sociology,” 
Free German League of Culture, 36 Upper 
Park Road, N.W.3, §.30. 

Fripay, April 18th— 

N. B. L. Pevsner: “ Early English Cathredals, 
1175-1250,” Birkbeck College, 5. 

A speaker from the Youth Relief and Refugee 
Council on “ The English Youth Movement 
and Its History,’”’ 36 Upper Park Road, 
N.W.3, §.15. 


Correspondence 
ART AND THE AVERAGE MAN 


Sirn,—Mr. Raymond Mortimer’s succinct and 
sensible article dealt faithfully with highbrow- 
hunting and passed on to the aesthetic appetite of 
the average man. This is a theme on which any- 
body can theorise gallantly, thinking, as a rule, 
very much according to his wishes. Facts and figures 
are rarely given in this debate, although Mr. Geoffrey 
Faber has elsewhere been able to show that the 
height of brow in up-to-date poetry is compatible 
with pleasantly high sales. 

During the past I have been assisting, through 


C.E.M.A., in the conveyance to the average man, 
especially outside the large cities, of aesthetic oppor- 
tunities hitherto scanty or absent. May I con- 
tribute a few facts which may be of use if the theoris- 
ing is to proceed to any profit ? 

First, with regard to the graphic arts—Mr. 
Mortimer, when he says “ the inhabitants of many 
English towns are for the first time being given an 
opportunity of seeing a good painting and the results 
are highly gratifying,” is referring, I presume, to 
the Travelling Exhibitions organised by C.E.M.A. 
with the British Institute of Adult Education. 
(If so, he should have added Scottish and Welsh 
to English.). His estimate of the results is sup- 
ported by the figures. Over eighty exhibitions 
(of old and néw masters, War Paintings, industrial 
design, and now of architecture and town-planning) 
were given during 1940 in a wide variety of towns 
from Aberdeen to Neath. Over a quarter of a 
thillion people attended them. The guide-lecturers 
report keen, critical interest. The Forces have been 
big attenders. Many more Exhibitions are being 
planned for the coming year. 

Music. Mr. ‘Mortimer specifically mentions 
Mozart as not appealing to “the average man.” 
Yet a Vic-Wells autumn tour of Lancashire towns 
with two operas (Figaro one of them) in pocket- 
size productions was so popular that it never drew 
upon its guarantor. The price of seats had, of 
course, to be kept low. 

Factory concerts of serious music are in great 
demand and the Welfare Officers of the Ministry 
of Labour are frequently appealing to C.E.M.A, 
for more. At a Town Hall orchestral concert in 
Erith, surely an average S.E. England industrial 
district, a vote was taken as to public demands for 
the future. Here is the voting, Light Orchestral 
with soloist (33.9 per cent.), Orchestral (26.6), 
Choral and Orchestral (26.2), Variety (9.2), Band 
(4.1). 

Drama. In C.E.M.A. tours Tragedy seems to be 
more popular than Comedy. Macbeth played to 
bigger money at Burnley than any other of the 
“Old Vic” plays, including Twelfth Night and 
She Stoops to Conquer. The Pilgrim Players find an 
ever-ready public for Murder in the Cathedral. 
Dame Sybil Casson and Mr. Lewis Casson touring 
Macbeth in the mining towns and all over Wales 
played everywhere to crowded and most enthusiastic 
audiences. This tribute has just reached us from 
Blaenau-Festiniog. ‘“ The performances of the 
* Old Vic’ Co. were a huge success. I can guarantee 
that the great bulk of audiences were composed of 
working folk. I have no hesitation in stating, after 
conferring with my friends, that the hall would be 
full every night for a week.” 

Such facts obviously need interpretation. Public 
support depends largely on good projection of the 
art in question. The personnel of the interpreters 
is another point affecting results. The cinema has 
put the public in love with “ names” and that, as 
well as a fine production, may have helped Macbeth 
to its great favour. At the same time, it seems fair 
to derive somewhat optimistic conclusions. The 
average attender on the kind of art that C.E.M.A, 
is helping to diffuse or nationalise may not be 
wholly “average citizen.” Perhaps he or she 
might be called “average plus.”’ But there are 
plainly a great many such people who, doing average 
jobs in average places, are delighted to take the 
opportunity of getting non-average entertainment. 
C.E.M.A. artists, whether travelling musicians or 
players or exhibitors of painting, never feel them- 
selves to be forcing their goods on the unwilling 
and have countless invitations to return. Inci- 
dentally, the new and wide experience of different 
audiences is welcomed by many artists. 

It is probably true, as Mr. Mortimer observes, 
that the more privileged classes, who “have had 
Public School and University education, remain 
average Philistines. It is entirely true that the best 
arbiter of finesse in any craft or calling is in some 
sort a specialist. But the judgment of the “ average 
plus’ thousands on general artistic effects seems 
to be valuable and sound. 

In any case the “ average plus ” people appear to 
be sufficiently informed, interested, appreciative 
and numerous to justify C.E.M.A.’s policy of 
taking “the best to the most.” “ The best,” in 
this case, is roughly decided by Mr. Mortimer’s 
own standard of an agreement of educated taste 
over a number of years. In the case of the quite 
modern work that criterion must, of course, be 
supplanted by more immediate valuation. 

C.E.M.A., Alexandra House, Ivor BROWN 

Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 











some interesting points but fails, 1. feel, to take 
any sort of real account of the actual reasons why 
both a General Election and the equally important 
local government elections are not 
templated at present. 

The main reason is, surely, that 


i 
; 


?) 
unless the Communists or some other purveyors of 
nuisance value decide to utilise the occasion to 


who were defeated in the elections prior to the war. 
A County Council has gone one better and “ co- 
opted’ an ex-member of the British Union of 
Fascists, who has thus been placed in a position of 
responsibility in connection with civil defence. 


elections is a monstrous negation both of democratic 
principles and of constitutional usage. The Labour 
Party, of all parties, should be the first to repudiate 
this elevation of the caucus principle to the exclusion 
ef everything that we mean by the word “ demo- 
cracy.” J. STEwART CooK. 
Crossways, Osborne Road, 
Windsor, Berks. 


EDUCATION IN THE ARMY 


S1r,—Since last September I have been lecturing 
on an average twice a week to units of H.M. Forces 
stationed in this area. 

I have spoken without any let or hindrance. The 
discussion afterwards has been free and furious. 
All ranks have attended the lectures and joined in 
the discussion. My conclusions after six months of 
Army Education are these : 

(i) There is a clear line of distinction between 
those over 40 and those under 40. The over 40’s 
for the most part look on this war as one between 
England and Germany, which is for them one of 
many wars that have been fought in the past, and 
one which will possibly recur in the future. 

The under 40’s on the whole think of it more as a 
European civil war; that we should direct our 
propaganda and our efforts to securing the col- 
laboration of elements within Germany antagonistic 
to Nazism, and by establishing a European police 
force prevent it recurring in 20 years’ time. 

(ii) The officers are mainly interested in questions 
of military strategy and policy, the other ranks are 
mainly interested in general social problems, 
especially of reconstruction after the war. 

After a course of 18 lectures at one unit I asked 
them to send in questions which could be discussed 
at a general meeting at the end of thé course. These 
are some of the questions I received : 

The Major asked : 

“* What would be the effect on the R.C. popula- 
tion of the world (more especially Spain, France 
and Ireland) if the R.A.F. bombed Rome 4a la 
Coventry ?”’ 

The Captain asked : 

** Are the armament factories of France working 
at full capacity for Hitler? If so, do you consider 
we should blitz these? What repercussion would 
this have on (a) Vichy France, (b) Free France.” 

The Lieutenant asked : 

“We are reading repeatedly in the press— 
bomb German cities in the same manner as they 
have ours, strike at the German population in this 
way and their morale will crack. Do you consider 
this as quick a way of ending the war than by the 
rather slow method of breaking their morale by 
the type of propaganda suggested in your last 
lecture? Should we not for instance concentrate 
on military objectives as we are, and occasionally 
blitz a German city (say Munich) in the same way 
as Coventry was blitzed ?” 


ee 


another Private asked 
“Where private ownership interferes with the 
welfare of the majority you have i public 
ownership. Do you mean “ Owner- 


liberal thought, and which, without malice, may be 
said to have been a deliberate attempt to foster 
“ khaki conservatism.” 


problem of the rise of Prussianism in modern times 
and again breathed over it the catchword “ race.” 
He then attempted to explain the causes of this 
war. He stated that some people went back to 
Manchuria. He preferred to explain it by the 
disarmament programme in this country, which 
would have made intervention ineffectual. This arose, 
he thought, our of “ the rot started by the Labour 
Government when it was in power,” out of the 
pacifist influence in this country, the League of 
Nations and “its long-haired men and short- 
haired women,” and the Peace Ballot, the questions 


‘of which were cast in the form, “‘ Do you beat your 


wife? Yesor No? If yes, all right. If no, why 
don’t you?” These cheap gibes were followed by 
the irresponsible statement that America could be 
counted out in the present conflict because she 
always preferred to watch the first nine rounds 
and come in on the tenth. 

Poland had not been worth fighting for. Czecho- 
slovakia, by some analogy which escaped me, was 
like “the youth who wanted to prove himself a 
man by going wrong with wine and women.” And 
finally, the speaker was glad that we had lost many 
of our allies because they deserved nothing better 
than to fall beneath the thraldom of Germany. 
Racial hatred, militarism, insularism. 

VOLUNTEER 


THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY 


Smr,—May I congratulate you on the courageous 
and admirable article, “‘ The Problem of Germany,” 
in the last issue of THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION. 
Every word you said is right, and I only want to 
underline the importance of your statement by 
adding a few remarks. The Editor of the Nineteenth 
Century proposes to destroy the German war 
machine and to disarm Germany after the war, while 
Great Britain and the other democratic countries 
should remain in arms. Only in this way Mr. Voigt 
sees a guarantee to spare the world from a third 
world war. The Editor of the Nineteenth Century 
cannot be interested to burden Britain with the 





n 
in the same catastrophe which we are witnessing 
GEORGE BRUNNER 
E.P.T. 


Sir,—I was at the Labour Party Conference at 
Bournemouth, and cannot recall—even at that 
Conference—that a word was said (it of course may 
have been thought) of the injustice of E.P.T. I 
would, however, refer Mr. Edwards to a Resolution 


upon capital.” 

This Resolution was carried—but not only was 
nothing serious done to put it into effect, but we 
have a Labour M.P. actually agitating against a 
Conference decision. Some are expelled for this 
“ crime ’—but others ?—or is it that decisions of 


I would lay emphasis on the wording “ immediate 
restriction of profit ’’—there’s no “ after the War” 


8 per cent. and suggests that this is fair as the 
workers’ standards have increased to this extent. 
Is this true ? 

Based on hours worked, conditions of working, 
and cost af living, is the worker 8 per cent. better 
off? If some are, it is certain that they are working 
harder, having literally no rest, but does he argue 
that the shareholders are working harder! I'd like 
to know how stocks and shares work harder and 
justify a greater reward to their owners. 

What shocks me most is the whole attitude to 
the problem. It seems that Mr. Edwards argues 
that this concession must be given to the industrialists 
as otherwise they will not be bothering about 
efficiency and consequently our “ soldiers, sailors 
and airmen will have less tools.”” Surely deliberate 
inefficiency can only be described as sabotage, and 
I hope Mr. Edwards has better ideas on how to deal 
with sabotage when it comes “from above,” as I 
am sure he has when it is loosely alleged that it 
comes “ from below.” 

To me it is a disgusting state of affairs that a 
Labour M.P. must offer more financial inducement 
to firms engaged in making munitions, etc.—not 
because of the risks they take, for it is the workers 
who are in the facteries, not the shareholders— 
when he knows at the same time that millions of 
men have been conscripted (they did not let “ com- 
plicated questions of compensation ’’ deter them) at 
great financial loss to their wives, children and 
parents. 

EpwARD MorGAN WILLIAMS 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


IT is a cold and foggy night. You are sitting 
by the fire reflecting that one of the things 
which reconciles you to life even at its most 
tragic is the low, clear, daily monotone of its 
voice; suddenly, comes a knock at the door, there 
are cries. A man has been murdered at a house 
down the street. Dostoevski again, Dostoevski, 
“the great sinner,” the great literary murderer! 
You put on your thickest coat and go out. What 
a fog! What a melodramatic fog! Such is the 
impression as one turns to those tortured novels 
again. There’s obviously a crowd somewhere 


’ down the road; you can hear voices, people go 


rushing by. Who is it this time? Shatov (you 
hear), the student, the ex-radical, the believer in 
the Russian Christ. There was no one more 
serious, more honest, more likeable than Shatov; 
tather difficult in argument because he had never 
got over a sort of angry awkwardness about his 
class. He was tongue-tied and shy one moment, 
violently angry the next. His anger soon passed, 
however, and then he smiled repentantly. There 
was absolutely no malice in Shatov. You hurry 
move about. They may be human. You call 
to them and they gesticulate, but you can’t hear 
what they’re saying. Presently you make a dis- 
concerting discovery: that you are in something 
like a Kafka case; you are walking and yet 
making mo progress. You begin to wonder 
which street you’re in. People become clearer, 
they bump into you and don’t answer questions. 
You just detect a scowling face which shouts at 
you. This one—an engineer, he says—shouts 
that he is going to commit suicide. It is neces- 
sary to commit suicide to show that he has 
overcome fear of pain and the beyond. When 
he has done this he will be God, the Man-God, 
the superman. He vanishes. A girl shape stands 
dumbly in front of you: she desires, you gather, 
to suffer. Which way to the murder? you ask. 
No answer. Terrible complications. The air is 
full of the sounds of people talking. A drunk 
Captain is beating his daughter and quoting 
poetry. You turn a corner and there’s a young 
nobleman, handsome, cultivated, thoughtful, and 
what is he doing? He’s biting the Governor’s 
ear. And still, as in one of those anxiety-dreams, 
your feet stick to the pavement; you make enor- 
mous, concentrated efforts of will, and you move 
about an inch instead of a yard. ‘The fog chokes. 
“Russia, the god-bearing nation,” someone 
shouts, “Let us start a illegal printing press,” 
a girl says. “Destroy everything,” come other 
voices. “And then a new man will be born, 
a mew society harmonious, communistic, 
brotherly.” Or “Russia’s mission is to save the 
world.” And another voice, “Russia must save 
Germany. first from the catastrophe which is 
coming inevitably in the West.” And what is 
the catastrophe? “Socialism! Socialism is the 
despotism of materialism, the ally of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the destruction of the soul.” 
You struggle towards that voice only to be pulled 
in the opposite direction by another. “Chris- 
tianity, communism, through the People and the 
purification of the heart.” At this moment you 
very nearly fall over a man who is on his knees 
before a woman, abased, weak and weeping: 
she is pulling his hair out. “Love-hate,” they 
are murmuring. “Who,” you ask, “are all these 
people, all these voices?” A moan comes from 
the man. “Relations,” he says, “everyone has 
brought his relations.” 

And then, the tension of the nightmare 
slackens, the fog clears and along come a middle- 
aged couple and you laugh for the first time. 
They are quarrelling, of course. He is talking 
all the time. “Chére amie,” he says as she gives 


him a violent push to make him shut up. 
Scholarly, noble-looking, vague and slopping a 
glass of champagne, Stepan Trofimovitch is 
straying and tottering along, pouring out 
epigrams, tag-ends of French and cultural chit- 
chat. Suddenly he stops to make a speech about 
his dangerous political past and is alarmed the 
moment afterwards lest a spy has heard him, or, 
worse still, in case someone lets on that he has 
no political past whatever and certainly no poli- 
tical future. And behind him comes Varvara 
Petrovina, 20 years his protector and “amie,” 
but only in the sense that he used to smoke a 
cigar wader the lilac tree with her in the even- 
ings. A female rolling-pin, a torment and 
manager, she is pushing her tame intellectual and 
toy Liberal along, dusting him, cleaning him up, 
mocking his’ feebleness, flattering his brain, 
scorning him for his gambling debts but paying 
them. For the last 20 years he has talked of 
beginning his great book. But there is the club, 
his cards, the perpetual apprehension of what 
Varvara Petrovna will do next. He must leave 
her; he can’t leave her. Man was born free, but 
not necessarily born with either will or cash, and 
all that he acquires is habits. And then he’s 
been married so many times. It is years since 
Stepan Trofimovitch has seen his son. How 
terrible the separation of father and son—and 
yet, just as well, for Stepan Trofimovitch has 
never been quite straight about money. So he 
goes on, speaking French, weeping, evading, 
making noble gestures, cheating, scenting his 
handkerchief, making “final stands” about the 
intrigues of Varvara Petrovna—though not in 
her presence—while she, the masterful intri- 
gante, frankly tells him he’s a fool and that she’s 
going to send a servant round to clean up and 
then marry him off. 

The nightmare, of course, intercepts that 
comic intrigue. The fog comes down. But you 
have been distracted from the suicides, ear- 
biters, daughter-beaters and ideological mur- 
derers. As you grope once more it is the figure 
of Stepan Trofimovitch you seek, the bold voice 
of Varvara Petrovna you long to hear. He is in 
love with her, but here the love-hate is nostalgia 
and comedy. And then the nightmare affects 
Stepan Trofimovitch, too. He does, to his own 
astonishment, make a “last stand.” He walks 
out of the house. Just like that. He will take 
to the road. They said he had not the will to 
do anything for “an idea.” That his idealism 
was a fraud. He goes forth as exalted as Don 
Quixote, though far more rattled, follows a cow 
which is following some peasants, talks French, 
picks up with a Bible seller, and rambles away, 
tragically, comically, but far from ignobly to his 
death. Vanity is a friend to him to the end; it 
enables him to humbug a little more, this time 
about the Sacrament and prevents him from 
realising he is dying. It is he who explains the 
whole nightmare to you, all that fog, talk, in- 
trigue, violence; who all these people are. They 
are “The Possessed,” “The Devils”; and with 
the detachment of a well-stocked intellect he 
announces half-nobly, half-cynically that he and 
everyone else in Russian politics are the 
Gadarene swine of Russia which must all be 
cleared out and driven to the sea, so that the 
wonderful new future may be born. 

I turned to The Possessed this week, after 
reading Mr. Ernest J. Simmons’ Dostoevski. The 
Making of a Novelist (Oxford University Press, 
16s. 6d.). It is a novel which contains one of 
the great comic characters of all literature; and 
the first 150 pages contain the best writing in 
Dostoevski’s surprising comic vein. Lytton 
Strachey was the first to point out the indi- 
viduality and importance of Dostoevski’s 
humour. It steadies those toppling and seem- 
ingly intoxicated monuments. Critics usually 
refer to this gift as satirical, but, as Lytton 
Strachey said, the humour is not cruel. If it 
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begins cruelly it grows, deepens and richens into 
the humour of loving-kindness. But there are 
other reasons for reading The Possessed. It is 
a political novel which—though many of its pre- 
mises are derived from inaccurate information— 
deals prophetically with some of the political 
issues of our time. Tolstoy, not very sensitive 
in his old age, once said to Gorki that Dos- 
toevski ought to have been a Buddhist; and 
Gorki said of Dostoevski that “you could tell 
a petit bourgeois as surely as you could tell a 
goat.” These are amusing examples of a criti- 
cism which seems to be passing out of fashion 
now that the fanatical Freudians and the 
narrower kind of Marxist have discovered that 
they were not really interested in literature. The 
only proper general political criticism of Dos- 
toevski, as Mr. Ernest Simmons says, is that he 
expresses the confusion in Russian middle-class 
thought at the time, its ideals, its apprehension, 
its practices. We see the psychological dis- 
coveries of Dostoevski in better perspective 
when we remember that Constant and many 
others had written about the ambivalance of 
human character. We cool down when we reflect 
that the Self-Willed Man, the Meek and the 
famous “doubles” of Dostoevski, are the fruits 
of the romantic movement which came to Russia 
late. 


This is not to squeeze Dostoevski into the 
little pigeon-holes of literary criticism. As a 
literary critic indeed, Mr. Simmons is neither 
very original nor very profound, but his book 
has zest and thoroughness and has the virtue of 
bringing us half to earth. He traces the develop- 
ment of Dostoevski’s main types from novel to 
novel and makes fascinating comparisons of the 
finished versions with the novelist’s voluminous 
notes, rough drafts and diaries. One is brought 
into intimate touch with the creative process, and 
this is almost as engrossing as the novels them- 
selves and never without touches of unconscious 
comedy. “I am planning a huge novel to be 
called Atheism (for God’s sake between our- 
selves).” Or “(the hero) falls to the very depths 
of self-abasement and in the end he returns to 
find both Christ and the Russian soul, the Rus- 
sian Christ and the Russian God. (For God’s 
sake do not tell anyone.)” Tortured as the 
reader of the novels may be, lost in the acres of 
dialogue, worried by the involutions of the plot 
and the fact that no character seems to be able 
to appear without half his family and without at 
least one family skeleton, this is nothing to the 
suffering of Dostoevski himself at his desk. He 
chops and changes his characters, plots events 
and ha constantly to write down the theme of 
his novel again in order to remind himself of 
what he is doing; and the theme changes. The 
change has been noted in Crime and Punish- 
ment and Raskolnikoff was intgnded for suicide. 
Ivan was thought of as the murderer in Kara- 
mazov. If Dostoevski’s life was a spiritual 
search, his novels are a search for a method. 
The higher synthesis which he laboured after 
and retreated from in religion, only to labour 
after it again, plagued him, too, in the art of 
writing. The thing that strikes one in Dostoev- 
ski’s novels is how, both in their ideas and their 
method of presentation, they convey the struggle, 
the search for something to be born, the longing 
to assume a shape. But perhaps it is not a long- 
ing for form. Perhaps there is a longing to be 
dominated, It is significant that a formal writer 
like Turgenev, who was made by the West, is 
hated, and that when Dostoevski looks beyond 
Russia, his eye stops at Germany. That 
domineering race has attractive wastes of primi- 
tive myth behind the facade of its culture; and 
when “ the great catastrophe ” comes, Russia will 
save Germany from the West and Germany and 
Russia will save the world. It is curious, as Mr. 
Simmons says, that the Nazis have not made 
use of Dostoevski’s mysticism, though it goes 
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really far beyond nationalism into religion. The 
race myth is there: 

“If a great people,” Shatov cries, “does not 
believe that the truth is to be found in it alone 
(in itself alone and exclusively inbitself), if it does 
not believe that it alone is fit and destined to 
raise up and save all by its truth, it at once 
ceases to be a great nation, and at once turns 
inte ethnographical material and not into a great 
people. A truly great people can never reconcile 
itself with a secondary role in humanity or even 
with the first, but without fail must exclusively 
play the first role. A nation which loses this 
belief ceases to bé a nation.” 

The Russians are, in fact, God-bearing! 

It is useless to try and disentangle the con- 
fusions from the subtleties: of Dostoevski’s 
thought. The best prophets are really, under- 


neath, playing for both sides, So much is journal=" 


ism. There is always a less exalted strain of com- 
promise running through Dostoevski’s life, a 
sort of left-handed self-interest such as makes 
the comedy of Stepan Trofimovitch’s character. 
There is frequently something disconcertingly 
practical if not disingenuous about the mystics. 
Ideologically, Dostoevski is often in a panic. 
Yet there are two perennial kinds of revolu- 
tionary thought: there is the political revolu- 
tionary who arises to change man by changing 
society, the religious who arises to change society 
by changing man. Dostoevski is brought nearer 
to us also because the catastrophe has come and 
the problem of suffering has become real; and if 
we cannot believe in the absolute value of suffer- 
ing, any more than Dostoevski entirely did, it 
is arresting, when we cry out egotistically against 
injustice, to be reminded, as Zosima reminded 
Ivan Karamozov, of guilt. 

Of course Dosetoevski was a spiritual sensa- 


. tionalist, a man of God somewhat stained with 


the printing ink of the latest editions. He lives 
at first in the upper air, as he plans his novels, 
and gradually comes down to earth, still un- 
determined until he is pulled up—by what? 
“Ordinary” life? No, a newspaper cutting. 
What a passion he has for the newspapers! What 
significance things had once they were in head- 
lines! The report of the Nechaev affair clinches 
The Possessed, a cause célébre sets the idea of 
The Idiot in motion. These court cases pinned 
down his restless mind. Early in The Possessed 
Liza asks Shatov to help her compile an annual 
collection of newspaper cuttings of all the court 
cases, trials, speeches, incidents and so on, the 
child-beatings, thefts, accidents, will suits, etc., 
etc., which would serve to give a real picture of 
the Russian situation year by year. Dostoevski 


must often have longed for a book like that on 


his desk. For ordinary people were lost in an 
anonymity which thwarted the romantic. tem- 
perament. In the faits divers they were trans- 
formed; indeed the process of mystification could 
begin once it had been given a start. The faits 
divers become the faits universels. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 


THE SORCERER’S 
APPRENTICE 


The Beast from the Abyss. By Hermann 
RAUSCHNING. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

Few books could be more difficult to sum up 
than this statement of Dr. Rauschning’s political 
philosophy (illustrated with impressions of the 
bombing of London) which he has rather 
grandiloquently called The Beast from the Abyss, 
and in which the reader has a perpetual sense, 
while reading Dr. Rauschning the philosopher, 
of playing hide and seek with Dr. Rauschning 
the politician. 

As a piece of Germanic Weltanschauung this 
book no doubt has its profound and illuminating 
moments, but the political thesis it presents 
between the lines is, to say the least, highly 


questionable. It does not solve, but nly poses 
once again the central puzzle of Dr. Rauschning : 
how he ever came to throw in his lot with 


‘Hitler, Géring, Roehm, Heines, Goebbels and 


Co., who, in spite of Dr. Rauschning’s nebulous 
explanations, were as vicious a crew of political 
gangsters in 1934 as the survivors are to-day; 
and why, if his motive was political ambition, 
he alone among so many German Tories should 
have broken with the Nazis to take up the 
thankless life of a political 


mind identified with “‘ the masses ”’—was fatally 
wrong; so that the moment he realised the 
Nazi alliance would not restore a Consérvative, 
feudal Germany, he placed himself at the side 


of the only force which might do so after a 


victorious war—the more reactionary and feudal 
elements of the British ruling class? Those 

“elements ”’ whom he is now trying to warn 
and persuade that because the poor German 
Weimar Republicans and Social Democrats 
occasionally held vapid mass meetings and 
tried, rather unsuccessfully, to march with flags 
and songs,—they, and not the conspiring group 
of reckless army officers and big industrialists, 
were responsible for “ the brown hordes ” ! 

In spite of its general philosophical character, 
it is difficult not to feel that this book is a thesis 
written to this very specific end. Superficially, 
its theme can be summarised by Peter Drucker’s 
apt journalist’s phrase, ‘‘ The End of Economic 
Man ”’—namely, that the present cataclysm is 
“not a war but a revolution,” so profound a 
social, moral and political revolution, so great a 
historical watershed, that we cannot even yet 
map its extent. In a way this is true, and 
most of us would agree with Dr. Rauschning 
that Hitler has enormously widened our hori- 
zons. But, seizing on the political opportunity, 
Dr. Rauschning goes further to claim that the 
whole progress of four hundred years of modern 
history since the break-up of ‘the medieval 
guilds has been on a fatally mistaken line, 
leading with inevitability (concentrate on this 
wave of the Prussian conjuror’s handkerchief !) 
straight to the Beast from the Abyss—Hitlerism. 
Secular enlightenment, humanism, liberalism, 
the industrial and technical revolution, the 
French Revolution with its delusive and hence 
** destructive ” slogans of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. The whole expanding world of 
Western Democracy seems to this Prussian 
philosopher only a presumptuous attempt to set 
up a human Utopia in our sinful vale of 
tears. 

Hence, since Hitler and Mussolini and their 
evil satellites only represent eruption points in 
a sea of general human evil, war @ l’outrance 
against German Right-wing militarism for 
instance, would be pointless, since this militarism 
has already been swallowed up (Aber, Herr 
Rauschning !) by the new Jacobinism. 

Dr. Rauschning’s remedy, sketched only in 
briefest outline, is a separation of “‘ the State ”’ 
from spiritual values, a return to an individual 
inner life, a pluralist social order once or twice 
referred to as Corporative ; his hopes are placed 
in a new and essentially Conservative Atlantic 
English-speaking Empire, to which Germany 
can become a very secondary hinterland. 

Well, well! To anyone acquainted with 
Germany of the Twenties, when behind the 
Republican fagade Reichswehr officers and Ruhr 
heavy industrialists were steadily plotting their 
vast new rearmament programme, where the 
death-belching Junkers 87 dive-bombers were 
put through their paces two years before Géring 
seized the air ministry, Dr. Rauschning’s claim 
that “evil” only appeared with the Nazis is 
grotesque. If the German Nationalists and 
army had been able to hold power in Germany 
without the Nazis, would they not certainly 


have attempted a war of revenge, with all the 
Beast-from-the-Abyss accompaniment of mass 
bombing and murder? Did not the majority 
of German Right-wing militarists of the 
Twenties, the men who would not accept the 


Republic, dream and hope for just such lightning 


military campaigns as those with which Generals 
Keitel and Brauchitsch have just presented them 
in Poland and France ? In a general sense, of 
course, the confusions, the shortcomings of 


~ Western civilisation are to blame for Hitler. 


But while millions of others connived, it is 
equally true that it is a section of the German 
ruling class, that unchanged’ section called 
by Freiherr von Stein “the real Jacobins 
of Europe,” which bears the direct responsi- 
bility for Nazism. « Similarly, Dr. Rausch- 
ning’s dislike for “‘ the masses” who “ cannot 
create civilisation but only consumic it,” 
who are mere pliable instruments in the 
hands of the planner and demagogue, amounts 
to a phobia. Who are these “ masses” who 
apparently cannot resist the Dictators’ ‘fascina- 
tion? The British air-raid wardens round the 


‘corner ? .The Norwegians who will never yield 


to Nazi evil as Dr. Rauschning and his aristo- 
cratic German friends did yield? The Greeks 
standing on their frontier ? The African troops 
who are now gathering against Mussolini? If 
France may have proved Dr. Rauschning 
temporarily right, it may prove him wrong 
to-morrow. Certainly, at the highest and 
worst phase of unbridled capitalism, when the 
democratic world seemed thrown into chaos and 
confusion, the phenomenon of these despairing 
“* masses”? may have appeared here and there. 


Yet this era of disillusion—tabloid press, super- 


films and plaaless inertia before unemployment 
and poverty—is already passed, even in America. 
Hitlerism itself has been the focal point against 
which an immense sweep of democratic recon- 
struction is slowly, painfully yet surely getting 
undér way, with the “‘ masses ” well in the van. 
Dr. Rauschning may prefer to see only 
twilight. He explicitly opposes the view, 
put forward, amongst others, by Sebastian 
Haffner and the group of Germans round 
Die Zeitung, that the German political emigrants 
should strive to prepare the ground for the 
future collaboration of a new Germany with 
Britain and America. This suggests that he 
would almost prefer Germany after Hitler to be 
a backwater of the “ Atlantic Union,” indirectly 
ruled by English or “ Atlantic’? Conserva- 
tives rather than a changed, free Germany 
under German Democrats and Socialists. This 
may be an unfair or exaggerated reading of 
Dr. Rauschning. Yet it is one which is not 
wholly unjustified until he comes politically 
into the open. T. R. Fyver 


WHAT IS HISTORY ? 


History as the Story of Liberty. By 
BENEDETTO CrocE. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 

It is a difficult and ungrateful task to criticise 
honestly this book by Signor Croce. It is 
difficult because the book itself is difficult to 
understand and difficult to read ; it is ungrateful 
because there is so much in Croce’s attitude 
and doctrine that one admires that one shrinks 
from seeming to range oneself upon the side 
of his adversaries. This is particularly so 
bécause among the things which one admires in 
him are some which are peculiarly valuable, 
and perhaps rare, to-day—unflinching intel- 
lectual courage and austere intellectual integrity. 
If, as he preaches and teaches, history is indeed 
only the story of liberty, if liberty is ‘‘ the moral 
ideal of humanity,” if the only men who count 
historically are the few spirits in whom liberty 
abides ‘‘ purely and invincibly and consciously,” 
then Croce practises what he preaches and is 
himself one of those rare spirits. The preface 
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to his book is dated “‘ Naples. January 1938.” 
Implicitly, and in many passages explicitly, it is 
a challenge of the present rulers and regime in 
Italy on behalf of liberty. And the challenge, 


as befits a philosopher and historian, is delivered . 


with a serenity and courage which make it 
doubly effective. 

But admiration and sympathy cannot absolve 
the critic from criticism, and when it comes to 
Croce’s historical and philosophical doctrine, 
there is much to criticise in it. His present book 
is really a collection of essays, but, as he claims 
in his Foreword, a unity of thought runs through 
them. He does not add anything new to the 
theory of history put forward in his previous 
works; he elaborates and emphasises certain 
aspects in that theory. He often himself says 
hard things about transcendentalism and 
mysticism, but he is himself fundamentally a 
transcendentalist and mystic. Like so many 
other philosophically minded historians or 
historically minded philosophers, he is pro- 
foundly exercised by the question: ‘‘ What is 
history ?”’ His own answer is by no means easy 
to grasp clearly. He maintains that history and 
pnrilosophy are identified, and in order to dis- 
tinguish them, when so identified, from all the 
false and petty varieties of “‘ history,” he calls 
them historiography. Historiography is not 
concerned with cause and effect, but it is the 
work of thought and reason. It is the story of 
liberty, for “liberty is the eternal creator of 
history, and itself the subject of every history.” 
History as philosophy, interprets events in the 
past with a view to action in the present, and so 
** liberates us from slavery to events and to the 
past.” 

Such is the positive doctrine of Signor Croce. 
It is extremely difficult to grasp exactly what it 
means or implies. No “ proof” is ever given 
when he lays it down that historiography is this 
or is that. The statements are ex cathedra ; 
they are the statements of a mystic and you 
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must accept them or not—if you can understand 
them—on his word for it. Take a statement 
like the one quoted above, that “ liberty is the 
eternal creator of history.” In a vague way one 
sees that there is some truth in this, but the 
sense in which Croce himself means it is purely 
mystical and you simply have to take his word 
for it. For it is quite reasonable for anyone to 
say that “economics is the eternal creator of 
history and itself the subject of every history,” 
and there is really just as much and as little 
truth in the one statement as in the other. But 
Croce himself would have the greatest contempt 
for any one who made ex cathedra statements 
with regard to the relation between economics 
and historiography such as he himself makes 
with regard to the relation between liberty and 
historiography. 

Croce is terrifically severe in his criticism of 
other historians or philosophers of history. 
But the more one reads of this eternal quarrel 
about “‘ what is history ?”’ the more one suspects 
that the quarrel is largely over definitions. 
Taine, of whom Croce thinks so poorly, was 
writing about certain aspects of past events 
connected with the communal life of the human 
race ; Croce and the historians whom he would 
raise to the status of historiographers deal with 
other aspects. The one aspect may be more 
important than the other—and you may, if you 
like, quarrel over that; the one “‘ historian ” or 
the other may get his facts wrong or evolve a 
false theory for their interpretation—and there 
you may again find ground for a legitimate 
quarrel. But Croce, like so many others of his 
fellow quarrellers, is not content to define his 
terms and then get on with his business ofa 
historian within the limits of his definition, 
leaving the others to do the same. He elevates 
his own definition into a kind of archetype or 
Platonic idea, so that any history which does not 
conform to this mystical historiography is not 
history at all, and he dismisses its practitioners 
to bombinate eternally in a vacuum. The 
extraordinary position into which his own 
definition or theory leads him is'shown by his 
treatment of the relation between causality and 
historiography. He is particularly severe upon 
anyone who attempts to trace cause and effect in 
history; the writing of historiography or 
interpretation of past events preparatory to 
practical action depends, he says, upon thought, 
but, in so far as he makes it understandable, 
it is the result of revelation, intuition, or direct 
flash of vision, and there is no causalistic or 
deterministic link between historical knowledge 
and action. Yet whenever he argues about 
history or against othcr historians he at once 
-slips into arguing about “‘ cause and effect ”’ as a 
determining factor in history. For instance, in 
discussing the ‘‘ decadence” of liberalism in 
recent years, he writes: ‘‘ In the range of social 
affairs the forces at work were the profound 
economic changes which robbed certain classes 
of importance and increased that of others... .” 
This sentence alone, with its clear recognition 
of causality in history, refutes a great deal of 
what Croce himself says about his historiography. 

LEONARD WOOLF 


TWO AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


The Man on My Back. By Eric LINKLATER. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
Half My Days and Nights. By Hv2err 
NICHOLSON. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 
Towards the close of his autobiography Mr. 
Eric Linklater says that his purpose in writing 
it was ‘‘ to reduce my ego to a little 7 with whom 
I could live and never notice him.” He had 
found, he explains, that after finishing a novel 
he forgot all about the people in it, and it was 
his hope that an account of himself would have 
the same result. ‘‘I did not like myself,” he 
writes, “‘... I deplored my diffidence, I 
despised my timidity, I abominated my “false 


disguise of these indecencies. ... I was, in 
short, by no means the kind of person I should 
have liked to be, nor with free will have chosen 
for my companion.” This is extremely dis- 
arming, and the first impulse of a normally 
humane reviewer will be to treat Mr. Linklater 
with a most reassuring and delicate considera- 
tion. Unfortunately The Man on My Back is 
only at very rare intervals as sincere as in this 
passage. The title itself is an affectation. 
From the wrapper of the book one learns 
that there is a Norse proverb “‘ Bare is his back 
who has no brother.” Father Damien might, 
though it is unlikely that he would, have taken 
this proverb for the motto of his autobiography. 
But the man on Mr. Linklater’s back puts in 
an appearance only in the last few pages, and 
even so is not a concrete human being, only a 
symbol of Mr. Linklater’s transition from 
pacifism to an anger against Nazism which has 
led him to rejoin the Territorials, with whom 
he is at present serving in the coast defence of 
Orkney. 

The book opens in the Orkneys, Mr. Link- 
later’s birthplace. Among the more persistent 
of contemporary superstitions is the belief 
that to be born in some out-of-the-way place 
gives a man simplicity and depth, and if he 
becomes a writer endows him with a direct 
vision of reality. There has been a rich crop 
of seers from the outlying portions of the British 
Isles in the last thirty years or so. In one or 
two instances what they have seen has been well 
worth recording, but on the whole they have 
shown their talent chiefly in the skill with which 
they have exploited the innocence of persons 
living in William Blake’s home town. How 
little of simplicity and directness Mr. Link- 
later has derived from his birthplace appears 
in the first sentence of his book. He is describ- 
ing a lake in the Orkneys, and writes : 

The lake is subject to the sky, and about these 
northern islands the sky, from day to day, is a 
drunken hooligan, a dance of Cupids, a rout of 
silver-breasted Cuirassiers, a weeping savage, or 
a temple for the Princess of China. ... A tight 
rabble of coots, rising in sudden alarm, with 
staccato clapping of their wings will scuttle in a 
crystal storm from the shelter of the bay. .. . 
The book is full of this unreal picturesqueness. 

Owing to the diffidence which he laments, Mr. 
Linklater dramatises everything, emotions and 
incidents alike, obviously because he believes 
that the reader will not be interested in what he 
really felt and in what really happened to him. 
This is an illusion which ruins nine auto- 
biographies out of ten. To the writer it seems 
of the first importance that his readers should 
not be disappointed in him, that they should 
lay down the story of his life feeling that they 
have been in contact with a complete human 
being. But readers are made of stouter stuff 
than that, and can bear very easily the dis- 
closure of flaws and weaknesses which they are 
conscious that they also possess. There is, of 
course, a public for the kind of Odyssey which 
Mr. Linklater unrolls in his book, but the 
mournful sensibility which underlies his false 
disguises qualifies him to write a sincere record 
of his life. The book he has written will not 
induce the self-forgetfulnmess he desires, the 
book he is capable perhaps of writing might 
reconcile him to himself. 

Mr. Hubert Nicholson is at the opposite 
extreme from Mr. Linklater. He likes himself 
very well, and, slightly to alter Miranda’s con- 
fession to Ferdinand, would not choose any 
companion in the world but himself. ‘‘ Here 
was Hubert Nicholson,” he writes on arriving 
in Bristol, ‘“‘ breathing and alive and his own 
master. Partings, torn friendships; home, 
the circle, love ; I ran over them lightly in my 
mind and none of them gave me the slightest 
pang.” Mr. Nicholson, who is thirty-three, 
passed his early years in Hull, has been a 
reporter in Bristol, Cheltenham and Fleet 
Street, and has been twice married. Being a 
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reporter, he tends to exaggerate each episode 
while he is writing about it, and then to drop it 
abruptly. The story of his life is rather in- 
coherent, but much of it is vividly and amusingly 
told. “ The self,” he says, “‘ is mostly mirage 
and reflection,” so he keeps on the whole to the 
surface of things, and though he tells us a good 
deal about his first wife he becomes em- 
barrassed and ambiguous at the point where 
the reader’s interest is highest. ‘“‘ My season in 
hell” he calls the breakdown of his marriage, 
adding that it carried its own lesson, but not 
disclosing what the lesson was. However, the 
book contains many interesting stories about 
well-known persons, the best being an interview 
Bernard Shaw. Having rung Shaw up to ask 
his opinion of a poem. Mr. Masefield had just 
written on the Merchant Navy, he read out a 
passage beginning— 

By them we make our money and are fed, 

Let England, coing Justice, honour these 

and awaited Shaw’s verdict. ‘‘ If Mr. Masefield 
has written it,” Shaw replied, “‘ then it must be 
all right. He is Poet Laureate.” Pressed for 
his opinion of the Laureateship, he said that he 
did not see why it should not exist, “‘ and since 
it does exist, Mr. Masefield is a very worthy 
person to have it.” HuGH KINGSMILL 


MR. WINN 


On Going to the Wars. By Goprrey Winn. 
Collins. 55. 

Mr. Winn is a journalist who in the past has 
excited a good deal of merriment, and who in 
the future may excite no less justified alarm. For 
he has gained a popularity almost as great as that 
of Mr. Horatio Bottomley in the last war. He 
has an uncanny gift fdr discovering and putting 
into words the inarticulate emotions of the less 
thoughtful among his fellow-countrymen—or, 
rather, he by nature feels as they do. After 
Munich, for instance, Mr. Chamberlain was in 
his eyes comparable with Christ. Now whether 
Munich was strategically wise or unwise, it was 
not Peace with Honour, and it was not Peace 
for our lifetime: it was a breathing-space with 
dishonour, and certain war soon. These facts 
should have been obvious to any man who used 
his mind, but Mr. Winn spontaneously shared 
the hysterical relief felt by the thousands of 
innocent souls who sent flowers to Mrs. Cham- 
berlain, and thus confirmed Hitler’s opinion that 
the English were a degenerate people that he 
could afford to neglect. Mr. Winn, in fact, does 
not use his mind—he has made his success by 
refusing to use it, by acting as a barometer to 
the veering mass-emotions of England. 

To-day those emotions are healthy in the ex- 
treme, and accordingly Mr. Winn’s book of col- 
lected war-reporting rarely sinks into the silli- 
ness that disfigured his pre-war writings. If he 
is at present the most influential journalist in 
the country, it is because he has known better 
than any other how to write and to speak—he is 
a considerable orator—about the fortitude and 
cheerfulness in the grimmest conditions that a 
people which seemed soft has everywhere exhi- 
bited. He obviously possesses great personal 
courage—though a hundred other journalists 
would have been happy to have his oppor- 
tunities—and has flown in bombers on patrol, 
sailed in minesweepers and stayed on lightships. 
But he possesses a rarer gift, the ability to gain 
quickly the liking and the confidence of the in- 
dividuals he meets on such expeditions. (When 
he speaks in public, those who came to scoff 
remain to applaud.) The reporting in this book 
is often sentimental, but it is vivid—and its 
emotionalism is doubtless infectious. It will not 
appeal to sophisticated readers—he is not writ- 
ing for them, but there is one complaint that 
can legitimately be made. Mr. Winn writes on 
his last page: “Let us never forget that we are 


waging this war so ‘that all men shail be able 
to live free lives hereafter and have a place in 
the sun,” Such sentiments do him credit. He 
also. says that in every job there are “oppor- 
tunities to get out of a dead end,. but it is up 
to the individual to take them, and if he does 
not, well, it’s no good later on accusing the 
system of having enslaved him.” That so 
poisonous and thoughtless a defence of social in- 
justice can still be offered without a blush to a 
largely proletarian public is very saddening. 
After reading this, one is not surprised that Mr. 
Winn so rarely uses his popularity to demand 
immediate and concrete improvements for those 
whose heroism he ~-lebrates. When, for instance, 
he visited a Naval training-camp in winter, 
the material conditions were in many ways scan- 
dalous: there was no heating, no means even 
of drying the men’s clothes. But Mr. Winn 
either did not trouble’to discover this, or did 
not care to publish the fact. He is now too 
popular to be gagged by any editor, newspaper- 
proprietor or Government Department, even if 
they wished to gag him. Is it not time that he 
awoke to the responsibilities attendant upon 
success, amd demanded concrete improvements 
for the simple people he so justly praises. 
ROGER MARVELL 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY 


Democracy’s Last Battle. By FRANcIs 
Wruams. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

Francis Williams is the sturdiest of democrats. 
He does not believe that historical tendencies or 
technical changes, need destroy the essential 
characteristics of our civilisation ; he starts with 
the assumption that there can still be a dynamic 
in democracy capable of re-creating and trans- 
forming a pluto-democracy without driving it 
into any form of totalitarianism. We are faced, 
he says, with a triple challenge : and he proceeds 
to a shrewd analysis of the Fascist, Nazi and 
Communist systems and describes the conditions 
that gave them their chance and the methods 
used to buttress their power. He concludes his 


study of Communism by saying that its success |. 


in the D.S.S.R. was largely due to the incom- 
parable ability of Lenin and Trotsky, who alone 
appreciated the revolutionary possibilities and 
easily defcated all rivals; he argues that 
Communism, in spite of the greater difficulties 
in a developed and bourgeois country, has lost 
even better opportunities in Germany and else- 
where than it ever had in Russia. He holds that, 
with the growing nationalism of Stalin’s Russia, 
Communism has ceased to be an important 
world force. Of Italian Fascism he has no fear 
as a rival to democracy; it is, he says, an 
administrative system rather than a creed, and 
here too he attributes its success to the weakness 
and mistaken tactics of the social democrats and 
Trade Unions and to the skilful gangster leader- 
ship of Mussolini. Similar factors brought to 
birth the far more dangerous movement of 
National Socialism which differs from Fascism 
not only in being German and far more power- 
fully armed, but also in being a really “ popular 
movement, an expression of mass mythology,” 
and in appealing to those elements of revolt 
against civilised society that exist in every 
country and, to some extent, in every dissatisfied 
or frightened human being. Democracy, Mr. 
Williams believes, can withstand that onslaught 
from within and without if, and only if, it 
reforms itself. 

All this analytic discussion, which takes half 
of Mr. Williams’s book, is ably constructed and 
excellently written. It does not neglect economic 
forces, but it ranges the author definitely on the 
side of those who believe that the accidents of 
personality and the force of doctrine decide 
which of the conflicting tendencies in society 
will at any time be successful. The second half 
of this book is devoted to a realistic but per- 
suasive account of the structure of our unequal 
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society, Our economic conservatism and class 
divisions, the psychological forces which hold us 
together, the press (on which Mr. Williams, 
once editor of the Daily Herald, contributes a 
particularly illuminating section), the pulpit and 
the educational opportunities we offer our 
children. He provides here some delicious 
illustrations. Let me quote-one : 


I once had a pleasant friend who had been to 
one of the better-known Public Schools, where he 
had remained obstinately in a lower form through- 
out his career, but who; when he became an adult 
and set out to seek his fortune, proved to be 
sufficiently good at Rugby‘ football to play for a 
well-known club fifteen. There was thus one 
obvious career Spen to him. He became a school- 
master. He was given the ‘important task of 
"teaching a humber of the future middle-class 
citizens of Britain English language and literature, 
of which he knew little, and history, of which he 
knew less. He was an impressionable young man 
greatly susceptible’ to feminine charm: ahd he 
found himself easily and frequently falling in love, 
often with the daughter of the headmaster of the 
school to which he was for the moment attached. 
At such times his ambition was fired. He desired 
wider conquests and a higher remuneration than 
are commonly provided by the teaching profession. 
He sought another job. Ahd since he was an 
amiable and friendly young man with many 
successful acquaintances, he often succeeded in 
finding one. He was in a bank, he was in a 
motor-car dealer’s, he was in a shipping office, 
he was in a big retail stores. Ts: result was 
always the same. After a month or so he found 
his natural level and was put out into the street. 
But he was not daunted. On all such occasions 
he followed an invariable procedure. He dressed 
himself neatly, put on his school tie, draped his 
Rugby Club scarf round his neck, and made his 
way to an educational employment agency. The 
combination of tie and scarf never failed. He 
immediately found himself offered another 
teaching post and went blithely off to fall in love 
with a new headmaster’s daughter. 


Mr. Williams ends with a discussion of the 
economic changes that war necessitates. He 
points out that these can be turned to the 
advantage or to the destruction of democracy, 


~and proceeds to a very useful outline of the sort 


of organisation that he thinks. the democracies 
might achieve in the world, provided they win 
the war without surrendering the substance of 
power into the hands of the industrial mono- 
polists. A very useful and thoughtful book. 
Tom PAINE 


NEW NOVELS 


Through the Eyes of a Woman. By Zso.r 
VON HARSANY. Routledge. 9s. 


‘English Story. Edited by Wooprow and 


SusAN Wyatt. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Through the Eyes of a Woman is a novel which 
shows the inevitable tragedies that arise from a 
sheltered life. The eyes of this particular 
woman, Magdalena von Hubay, a Hungarian, 
are fixed relentlessly on a foreground of love. 
The long years when she is not having a love 
affair remain blurred and motionless in the 
background; even her parents and her own 
children come into focus only when they are 
related to her passion. There are five men in 
Magdalena’s life and the only one she never falls 
in love with is her husband. Beginning when 
she is seventeen, there is a vivid, accurate account 
of a young girl’s curiosity about men, and her 
longing to have power over them and for them 
to have power over her. Already a young officer 
is in love with her so that she finds it easy to 
imagine she loves him too. But she discovers 
that, while staying in her house and writing her 
love notes, he is asking her maid to come to his 
bedroom. The shock and disillusionment she 
suffers form a pattern which is repeated in all 
her subsequent affairs. She never learns her 
lesson and is just as much shattered by infidelity 
in her last lover as in her first. As an immature 


“girl before marriage she cannot be blamed for 


expecting ideal love to stay at a passionate, 
concentrated pitch, nor for being hurt when her 
lovers’ former habits and normal interests begin 
distracting their attention from her. At forty- 
nine, however, lack of wisdom can only be 
an irritating quality. In her last love affair 
Magdalena’s justified suspicions, feverish de- 
-mands for attention, and misery when she is no 
longer loved make one sorrier for the man than 
for her. 

To her surprise she was aware that she felt 
elated. In a flash she was elated because Kelen 
was jealous of her. For, as long as he was jealous, 
it showed that he loved her. 


She still is unaware that jealousy stands by the 
grave long after love is dead, and is one of the 
last emotions to disappear. 

But the reason she never grows up is not her 
own fault. She marries without love at eighteen 
because her conventional parents are responsible 
for the disastrous time-lag between her desire 
and her knowledge. The young girl who is 
practically never alone with a man before 
marriage is now luckily an anachronism, but this 
novel also shows the frustration in a woman’s 
life when she is unaware of sexual pleasure 
until many years after her marriage. 

The other figures in the book are stock 
characters, but they are very well described. 
There is the loving, puzzled father; worldly, 
fretful mother ; precise, dominating husband, a 
middle-aged rake, whose side one cannot help 
taking ; a writer who is interested only in himself 
falling in love and not in the object of -his love. 
The least convincing characters are the too brisk, 
modern daughter, and Magdalena’s plebeian last 
lover who falls in love with her because she 
represents a world he longs for. The translation 
is smooth and good but trips up occasionally, as 
do many translations, over the slang. The 
father’s use of ‘‘ Devil take it’’ and the young 
girl’s awe at her friend being allowed to use the 
word “topping ”’ remind one that slang must 
be adjusted to a particular date or should be 
entirely modern. 

The author, a man, sees very exactly through 
the eyes of his heroine, who all her life is looking 
for something she cannot find, a man she loves 
who will never flag in his love for her and who 
will not deceive her. Her demands upon men 
are so rigorous that she is bound to fail, and 
her final solution is the only answer, but it is an 
inevitably passive answer. An intelligent and 
more than readable novel. 

English Story was intended to be a bi-monthly 
magazine, but owing to war difficulties is being 
published as a book at half-yearly intervals. 
Unfortunately many of the stories seem to 
spring from emotions derived from reading other 
writers rather than from anything original felt 
by the authors. The resulting dimness produces 
exasperation, so that the few freshly writter: 
stories are a relief as well as a pleasure. The: 
preface says that an Advisory Committee decided 
on “borderline stories”’; it is possible that 
had the book remained a magazine with less 
content, these would have been returned. The 
main fault in the bad stories is the trumped-up 
emotion that makes them completely meaning- 
less. There is Frances Bellerby who, we are 
told in the short autobiography that follows each 
story, “ has always been in a state of writing or 
being-about-to-write.” 

That was what life did to you. You grew up, 
you loved, and then happiness made you long to 
die! Wonderful, beautiful life, thought Grania. 
And fiercely she gripped the old window-sill and 
stared at the sky, seeing nothing for tears. “I 
know it too,’”’ cried Grania, alone to the vast sky. 
“Oh, tell Loraine I know that happiness too.” 
And in her body something really seemed to be 
leaping, struggling to break loose, something wild 
and ecstatic—battering at her body, struggling 
to break out and shoot away through the night, 
straight into the calm depth of that vast and starry 
sky. 
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Surely this should have remained “‘ about-to-be 
written”? But with J. P. Hogan in “ Whom 
God hath Joined ” it seems even more essential 
that he should have been forever about-to- 
write-it. His autobiography describes him as 

“jntrovert and quietist.” His story resembles 

an introvert and quietist Sapper, if such writing 
pit 

The same unreality is found in “‘ The Duck 
Shoot ” by Leslie Paul. The gap between what 
he feels and what he says is crossed by a stereo- 
typed bridge and neither side is worth reaching. 
Nicholas Moore is a promising writer in verse, 
but in “Sea Drift” his gift for occasional 
poetical sentences does not make up for such 
sentences as these : 

In summer it was fine to be here with wood 
and knife. He cut a mad girl from the knots, 
one breasted, ae pet old. He loved her for 
the shape he had made of her. 

Most of the authors fall either into over- 
elaboration of trivial subjects or into over- 
simplification of large subjects. J. Wood Palmer 
with “‘ The Black Cloak ” contributes one of the 


overspun examples about a sensitive boy who. 


cannot get on with his family. 
will never join in with the others,” 
his mother’s voice said in an echo. . A young 
boy to be spending hours mooning about by him- 
self, to be reading Elizabethan dramas for pleasure 
when there was squash and tennis and dances to 


go, there was something not quite comfortable 
about it and inclined to make the holidays 
difficult. 


But unless new light can be shed on the diffi- 
culties of a thoughtful child with a philistine 
family there already exists an encyclopedia of 
first novels which tell one all there is to be 
known on the subject. “‘ The Rover’s Return ” 
by T. Thompson provides the opposite extreme 
of simple writing failing to give body to an 
extravagant idea. 

Scattered through the book, however, are 
very good stories. Sylvia Townshend Warner 
is excellent and so is Arthur Calder-Marshall 
with “‘ Before the War,” and there are good 
stories by Neil Bell and G. D. Stetton. Winifred 
Williams has an unusual, interesting contribu- 
tion, and it is noticeable that, in common with 
the other good stories, her autobiographical 
snippet is unpretentious. Probably the high 
standard of these last writers will be more 
generally maintained in the second volume of 
English Story. DIANA WITHERBY 


Week-end ‘Competitions 
No. 584 
Set by Raymond Mortimer 

We offer a first prize of Two Guineas and a 
second prize of Half a Guinea for the best sets 
of three Clerihews on the subject of famous 
criminals. To avoid the risk of libel or a 
tedious concentration upon Germans, only dead 
criminals are eligible. 

RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the 
number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 
10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach 
the Editor by first post on Monday, April 21st. 

2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a'prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 
required standard no prize will be awarded. 





RESULT OF COMPETITION No. : 581 


Set by Robinson Moody 
A first prize of two guineas and a second prize 
of half a guinea are offered for the best extract 
from a panegyric upon Dr. Vaughan Williams 
in the style of any of the English poets. Entries 
not to exceed twelve lines. 
Report by Robinson Moody 
Dr. Vaughan Williams is the undisputed doyen of 
British composers, and his action was comparable in 
dignity with Toscanini’s treatment of the Fascist 











ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 






MANUFACTURERS 





A DIFFICULT YEAR 





SIR MALCOLM STEWART’S 


Tue Forty-second Annual General Meeting of 
The Associatéd Portland Cement Manufacturers 
Limited will be held at the Federation of British 
Industries, 21 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W., 
on April 17th. 

The following is an extract from the speech of the 
chairman, Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt., O.B.E., D.L., 
LL.D., which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts. 


The chairman, dealing with the accounts, states 
that the net profit for the year amounted to £539,648, 
as compared with £741,981 for the previous year. 
Two interim dividends of 5 per cent. each on the 
Ordinary Stock in respect of the year have been 
paid, leaving £2,148 to be added to the carry- 
forward, which wii! then amount to £215,328. 

He continues: Trading conditions during the 
early months of last year were unsatisfactory, 
deliveries being exceptionally low, influenced by the 
extreme severity of the weather experienced. Change 
came with startling suddenness. Three major 
events coincided, and these brought about an 
abnormal demand, which proved to be short-lived. 
There was the acceleration of the Government 
factory construction programme, the heavy require- 
ments for defence works, following the withdrawal 
of the B.E.F. from France, and also for A.R.P, 
work. Difficulty in giving prompt delivery, at the 
same time, to all these demands was much increased 
by the lack of adequate transport facilities. The 
consequences of this passing phase of coincident 
occurrences caused alarm. 

It was erroneously assumed in some quarters that 
there would be a serious shortage of cement. This 
was the position last autumn. What is the situation 
to-day? The industry holds in stock over one 
million tons of cement and cement clinker and it 
looks as though a number of important factories 
will be compelled to reduce production because 
their cement silos and warehouses are filled to 
capacity. 

CEMENT MAKERS’ FEDERATION 

Since there would appear to be a considerable 
degree of ignorance as to the performance and policy 
of the Cement Makers’ Federation, I will briefly 
refer to its war work and aims-and to what it has 
accomplished in recent years. The Cen ent Makers’ 
Federation, alive to the need for a small body that 
could take prompt action, shortly after the outbreak 
of hostilities appointed a War Executive Committee 
which has worked continuously, placing national 
interests first and giving all Government departments 
concerned the fullest help and support in dealing 
with the inevitable difficulties arising out of the war. 
In October, 1939, its Executive Committee passed a 
resolution urging all members to expand production 
to the utmost possible extent regardless of any 
consideration. But the determination of the industry 
to provide for the future was given effect to long 
before the outbreak of war. Between the years 1934 
and 1938 it increased its annua! production capacity 
by no less than two and a quarter million tons. 
This heavy expansion of capacity was mainly outside 
the Thames and Medway area and far exceeded any 
normal requirements due to growth of demand ; 
indeed we were faced with the problems arising 
from over-production. 

Let us now consider the results procured through 
the co-operation of the members of the Cement 
Makers’ Federation. A weak industry, suffering 
from adversity and paying the lowest rates of wages, 


STATEMENT 


has been transformed into a prosperous industry 
paying good wages and making provision for the 
welfare of its workers. Rational control of the 
industry based on close co-operation has put the 
members of the Cement Makers’ Federation in a 
position to make heavy expenditure on improvements 
in plant and process so as to secure a high degree of 
efficiency and to manufacture Portland cement of 
much improved quality. 


Costs AND SELLING PRICE 

I will give you a few figures relating to our group 
of companies. 

In the 15 years prior to the outbreak of war we 
reduced the average per ton cost of production by 
32.3 per cent. During the period the cost of 
purchased materials was much increased. Let us 
see how the consumer has fared. Has he shared 
in the proceeds arising from reduced costs of pro- 
duction ? He certainly has most substantially, since 
the net naked average price per ton received by us 
at works from the consumer was in the 15 years 
pre war reduced by 35 per cent. It goes without 
saying that this reduction in selling prices could not 
have been achieved had we not been able greatly to 
increase production and deliveries. 

Let us now see how we have dealt with our 
employees, and this is of primary importance. 
Between 1925 and May, 1939, six advances in wages, 
totalling 12s. per week, were granted by the National 
Joint Industrial Council. Further, thanks tc the 
harmonious working between the manufacturers and 
the Trade Union delegates on the Council, the 
industry has been free from strikes and lock-outs, 
At the same time a good return has been made to 
our stockholders and the financial position of the 
Companies has been strengthened. Efficiency, the 
vital factor in industry, bringing low overhead 
charges and reduced costs of production, has been 
achieved despite the increased costs of materials 
and the advances in wages to our workers. Thus 
have the benefits accruing from co-operation through 
the Cement Makers’ Federation been fairly shared. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


The recent creation by the Government of the 


,Ministry of Works and Buildings, with Lord Reith 


as Minister, is a step in the right direction towards 
solving the practical problems of reconstruction and 


planning. The industry welcomes Government 
control in wartime, since we court investigation. 
The effective organisation of the Federation is 


considerably facilitating the task. 

The staff and workmen at the various works and 
offices of the Company have instituted their own war 
savings groups and the aggregate amount subscribed 
by those groups is already over £50,000. You will 
agree this is an excellent response to the national 
savings appeal. 

We have now over 1,400 employees with H.M., 
Forces. Many have rendered outstanding service 
for which recognition has been made. 

In these times it is obvious that any foreca%t must 
be hedged with caution. The year has opened 
disappointingly, the demand being weak. Transport 
and production may become more difficult and 
dislocated, but even if this does not happen I feel 
we shall be fortunate if the demand absorbs the 
tonnage produced. Thus the present outlook does 
not warrant my leading you to look for the submission 
next year of results which will show an improvement 
on those now before you. 
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and Nazi regimes. Competitors, it must be ad- 
mitted, have not risen to the occasion ; we live in a 
world to which satire comes more easily than 
panegyric, and good will does not, alas, necessarily 
make good verses. Chaucer, Spenser, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Marvell, Tennyson, Browning, 
Keats, Shelley, Swinburne, Cory, Kipling, and W. H. 
Davies were among .the poets imitated. Nobody, 
to my surprise, attempted Dryden, and Allan M. 
Laing’s Pope was not up to his usual high standard. 
Private Bernard Denvir sent a handsome “ Exequie ” 
in the style of Donne: 

Let all the Cymrik fountaines gush their diamond 

streames 
And drown in salt, sad waves that Precious 
Hope of ours, 

Who here lies dead. 
But I am thankful to say that there is no occasion 
for an Exequy, and though I admire Dr. Vaughan- 
Williams’s music no less than his character, it seems 
a little fulsome to refer to him as a “‘ Precious Hope.” 
Gordon Simpson sent a Calverley, ingeniously 
rhyming Vaughan Williams with “ Fascist De- 
liriums.”” L.M.S. points out that there are eccasions 
when the piper calls the tune; Feliz W. Leakey 
sends some Whitman, respectable but not brilliant. 
None of the contributors produced a fine text, such 
as I was hoping for, that could be set to music. 
Winsome’s Swift is one of the best entries : 

He’s quiet, sober—and that’s more 

Than ever a fiddler was before. 

“ His music ? ”’—Well, sir, these you’ve got me, 

I'd sooner talk of hippopotami. 
I recommend, however, that the first prize go to 
Leslie Johnson, and the second to Charles Furbank, 
whose verses are flat but honestly Wordsworthian. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(Extract from a poem by the shade of Thomas Hood) 
The Governors who would refuse 
To let the air be free, 
So far from having modern views, 
Are found to be B.C. 
The works of Bush to loyal ears 
Would give a nasty jolt ; 
Perhaps indeed (so ran their fears) 
Might make Sir Adrian bolt. 
But Williams gave a sudden shock 
To those who’d bought his lay. 
They did not have to pay the doc, 
For he has docked his pay. 
LESLIE JOHNSON. 
SECOND PRIZE 
In praise of Dr. Vaughan Williams on the sad 
occasion of.the suspension of the Leith Hill Festival. 
(In the manner of Wordsworth). 
Where by that hill may you hear music now, 
Or rural choirs, rehearsing harmonies 
So they acquire a goodly unison 
To grace your festival ; and yet I hear 
The solemn recitation of those notes 
That make your name a trumpet to the true 
And earnest in mankind, amidst the wind. 
Whilst interfused with these, the heather winds 
The simple airs of country operas. 
The music of these islands is not still 
And may not be while your especial voice 
Gives utt’rance to its innate harmonies. . . . 
CHARLES FURBANK. 
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LApY WOULD TAKE IN 

GENTLEMAN, but gentleman 
has been taken in befofe, and prefers 
to choose his own Cigars. He buys 
King Six for genuine enjoyment. 
They're 8d. each. 











LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


WEEK-END CROSSWORD 27 Se by V.S. 











tend in The Ring 11 rev. Imposes an 


(3, 7 & 3) extra shilling on 
5. Prison - breaker. the delivery charge 
(4) (4) 


6. Contrariwise,my 13 rev. Bear the 
answer is “Rats!’’ consequences of a 
(4 & 4) sinful operation. 


7. It’s a bold wo- (6) 
man who takes 15. It’s something 
five wild Irish on that you’ve got in 
leave. (6) © with the extrem- 
9. Take your hat ists. (5) 
off’ to the East 16. Miss nomidday 
End. (4) meal even when it 
‘10. Might convey 3 little more than 
the.art of plumb- °thing. (4) 
ing. (4 ‘hyphen 17. We can take it 
4) —and how ! (4) 
LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
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The last week’s winner is: 


(N Jution to last week’s C d eived. ) 
[No correct solution to las wen nanenisnete: i pci mmatiees T NASINR 
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ACROSS— choice”? (5 hy- for out of the local /[U||N|LT)RNIC/O/RIIN|[S|MO!R|D 
1. Bit added on to phen 3 & 5) rates. (8) - SIWENLNNIN TINMNE 
the fourth act to 14. Huge fun and 7. 
make a moving frolic. (8) DOWN— LNs NU NONANENC 
effect. (8) 18. Th- thieving. 1. Bill married me YINNNNNONMENNK 
4. Sunders ? (4) (9) in the crisis. (4) | SRIAIPILUIGILUINIAIPO/KIEN 


8. Signet ring! (9) 19. What cheer? 
9. Song of praise Ask Cowper—it’s 
about America. (8) his job to tell you. 3. A 
12. Milton’s “ Neat (4) 


repast . . . and 20. Orgies provided 


2. Tanner or Film 
King. (5) 


contrivance, 
music-lovers con- ‘W.cC.r. 
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Books to the value of Five Shillings may 0: 
—_ by the sender of the first correct solutioa 
. pened. Post solutions to arrive not later than 
mechanical frst delivery Wednesday following the date of 
so issue, addressed to “ CROSSWORDS ”” “ New 

STATESMAN AND Nation,” 10 Great Turastile, 











STUDY 
BY POST 


for MATRIC., DEGREES 


Wherever you are you can turn spare time to good account by 
taking a Wolsey Hall Postal Course for London School Certif., 

Matric., Degrees or Diplomas; R.A.F. ; for teaching 
or professional preliminary exams. ; or in single subjects, €.g.5 
English, French, Economics, History, etc. Under the ex- 
perienced guidance of graduate tutors study becomes a real 
picasure. oe fees, instalments. Write, mentioning exam. or 
subject, to C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 


Dept. VH, 
WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


SPECIALISED TRAINING 


C! TY and Guilds of London Art School, 124 Kennington 

Park Road, S.E.11. Classes in Modelling and Painting 
from the Life ; Lettering and Ornamental Sculpture. Satur- 
days and Sundays, 10.30 a.m. to § p.m. Fees $s. and 10s. per 
term. Summer Term begins Saturday, April 19th. Apply 
to the Registrar at the School. 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
(Approved Shelters). 

Complete Teachers’ Training for Girls in all Branches of 
Physical Education, Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, etc. 
Recognised training centre for London University Diploma 
in Physical Education and Certificate of the Chartered Society 
of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 

Apply: Sscretary, Anstey College, Erdington: Birmingham. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
SCHOOL OF SLAVONIC AND EAST EUROPEAN 
STUDIES 




















London: 1 Thornhaugh Street, Russell Square, W.C.1. 
(Museum 9782). 
Oxford ; .Regent’s Park College, Pusey Street. (Oxford 47887). 

In the Summer Term, which starts on Tuesday, April 22nd, 
the School will offer day and evening classes in Russian, Polish, 
Coteeats Serbo-Croat, Bulgarian, Hungarian, Rumanian 
and Albanian. Moderate fees. 

During August, 1941, the school will hold a Summer School 
at Oxford, primarily for language teaching. 

For all ‘information, apply to The Secretary at either of the 
above addresses. 








HOTELS 


7 INGSLEY HOTEL. Near the British Museum. Tele- 
phones in all bedrooms. From 9s. 6d. per night. 








E CHICAL C HURCH, Queensway, Bayswater, W.2. Morn- 
4 ing Service only. April 13th, at 11.30. Mrs. NINA 
SPILLER: “ AN INTERNATIONAL CLUB IN LONDON.’ 
Gow TH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, | Holborn. Sunday, April 13, NO MEETING. 
TOAD on “ PROSPECTS OF CIVILISATION,” ril 20, Friends 
Meeting ; House, Heath Street, ell 3 p.m. Free. 
"THE POSITION OF SOCIALISM IN THE WORLD 
TODAY. Mass Rally. Conway Hall. 6.30. Sunday, 
April 13. Speakers: E. Harpy, C. Lestor, A. TurNer. Socialist 
Party of G.B. Admission Free. 




















A*™., SK for Soastiptns = ya @ FEO free) of 165 INNS and 
OTELS PLE’S REFRESHMENT 
HOUSE ASSOCTA iON nis 


R.H.A., LtD.,. 193 Rit Street, W.1. 


V OODSTOCK Guest House, Charlton, Singleton, Sussex. 
Mod. cntry. hse., every comf. 3 gus. p.w. Singleton 200. 








\ OODY-BAY HOTEL, Parracombe, N. Devon. Quiet, 

eaceful, safe area. H. & C. all rooms, spring mattresses, 
good food, farm produce, central heating, licensed. From 
34 guineas inclusive. Parracombe 64 


HOTELS—continued 


OCKINGHAM, Westward Ho! Devon. Quiet, comf. hse., 
peaceful sur. Mod. inc, terms. Miss FouL. Northam 183. 


DINBURGH. Manor Hotel, 50 Manor Place. Terms 
from 13s. 6d. per day. Reduction per week. Tel. : 228191. 


RESPITE AND RECREATION 
PP the most of your holidays this year by staying at 
ngdale Estate. Unique and varied accommodation amidst 
Pera @uirroundings. Furnished cottages, guest house and 
the new Pillar Hotel. Tennis and squash courts, swimming 
ol, ete. _ Illustrated booklet on request. The Manager, 
ngdale Estate, Great Langdale, near Ambleside. Tel. : 
Grasmere 82. rm 

















ACCOMMODATION 


YDE PARK. 82 Sussex Gardens, W.2. Ambass. 2941. 
Nr. Marble Arch, Padd. Fr. 15s. 6d. p.w. 5s. daily, bkit. 








PAYING guests taken in country cottage. London 35 miles, 

High Wycombe 5. Company’s water, electricity. autiful 
country, so far safe area. Double-bed room. Private sitting, 
use of dining ; bath ; good cooking ; garage. Vacant April 23rd. 
Apply Joyce CoLeMAN, Speen, Ayles ury, Bucks. 


EASONABLE, comfortable bed-sitting-room. 70 Eaton 
Terrace, S.W.1. 


YVACANCY in small eo community for young man. 
Highgate district. ox 8949. 











Wanted 


YOUNG couple (son aged 3) wish to find unfurn. accom. 
giving privacy with congenial mg in district west of 
and within easy distance of London. Box No. 8941. 








WANTED urgently, 1 or 2 unfurnished rooms, reasonably 
safe area within 20 miles of London. Mother and 
daughter. Essex home damaged by enemy action. Box 
D.817, Scrtpps’s, South Molton Street, W.1. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
yw os per line per insertion. 
Is. for Box Numbers. 
NEW STATESMAN & NATION, 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1 














What is America thinking ? 


Follow American opinion and events 
in the American Precis, compiled 
from cable, radio, and_ air-mail 
reports to supplement news in the 


British Press. Published weekly. 
30/- per annum. Trial offer 2/6 
for 6 issues. 


Subscriptions to Precis Editor, 


American Outpost, 
Aldwych House, London, W.C.2. 
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Company Meeting 
VICKERS LIMITED 


Tue, Seventy-fourth Annual ‘General Meeting of 
Vickers Limited was held on April 3rd in London, 
presided over by Mr. A. A. Jamieson, the chairman 
of the company. 

The chairman’s statement, circulated with the 
accounts, contained the following remarks :— 

I can give my assurance that the whole strength 
and energy of this Group of Companies are directed 
to ensure that punctual deliveries of our products are 
made to the Service Departments. 

The accounts submitted are evidence that the 
business affairs of the company are in sound con- 
dition and only two items appear to require elucida- 
tion. Firstly, the Metropolitan~Cammell Company 
repaid the balance of debenture stock outstanding ; 
secondly, the dividends on the preference stocks are 
shown this year after deduction of tax. 

I desire to acknowledge the co-operation of the 
Service Departments in our efforts to carry on 
production in spite of the difficult conditions 
inevitably -existing in .wartime, and I record with 
real gratitude the courage and determination of 
those of our workpeople who have faced: severe 
trials. The work of those employees who have giverf 
up their leisure to train themselves in A.R.P. duties 
has proved invaluable in emergency. 

During the past year there have been many 
difficulties to overcome, but the staff and workpeople 
in this Group of Companies have proved that they 
are competent to foresee and to overcome difficulties 
which appeared to be truly formidable. 

Schemes have been formulated for each of the 
Works in order to encourage savings in War Savings 
Certificates, and more than 600,000 Certificates 
have been applied for through the medium of these 
Schemes during 1940. 

At the request of the Government the services 
of Sir Charles Craven were placed at their disposal 
in May ; at my request he was released in November 
from his duties with the Government in order to 
resume his position with this organisation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the final dividend of 6 per cent. 
approved, 





Company Meeting 


BRITISH TYRE AND 
RUBBER 


THE annual gefieral metting of the British Tyre 
and Rubber Co., Ltd., was held in London on 


7th. 

Sir Walrond Sinclair, K.B.E. (chairman and 
managing director), said that the net profit for the 
year, subject to taxation, amounted to £318,506, 
which with £54,033 brought forward totalled 
£372,539. From this sum provision for taxation 
took £150,000. Preference dividend paid for the 
year to 31st May, 1940, was £13,500 net, premium 
and expenses on redemption of debenture stock 
£124, interim Ordinary dividend of 34 per cent. 
£19,687, while there were transfers to contingencies 
reserve £40,000, amount written off goodwill, etc., 
£12,500, and allocation to general reserve £25,000. 
The net results, after making these deductions, 
left a disposable balance of £111,728. 

At the general meeting held on 8th October, 
1940, a further interim dividend of 4} per cent., 
less tax, on Ordinary shares, requiring £23,288, 
was authorised and subsequently paid, and the 
directors now recommended a cash bonus of 3 per 
cent., less tax, which would absorb £15,525, leaving 
£72,915 to be carried forward. 

It would be inadvisable to give the usual full and 
frank review of the company’s progress. While profits 
had increased there were certain factors which could 
not be ignored. The productive capacity of the 
company and its subsidiaries was being completely 
utilised. 

The accounts under review covered six months 
of the E.P.T. rate at 60 per cent. and the second 
six months at 100 per cent. If no change took place 
future profits, above a certain figure, would be subject 
to the full rate of 100 per cent. The Excess Profits 
Tax was frequently referred to as a tax on profits 
above a pre-war level, but in their case a long series 
of plant expansions and progressive profits before 
the war meant that there would be an appropriation 
to the Exchequer of 100 per cent. of all profits above 
what was to them an artificial and arbitrary level. 
The Report and Accounts were adopted. 











University 
Correspondence College 


William Briggs Trust Lid. 


TUITION BY POST 


FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YBARS U.C.C. 
has prepared many thousands of students for London 
University Matriculation, Special Entrance. later. 
and Degree examinations ; also for School Certificates 
(Oxford, Cambridge, J.M.B., etc.), Pre-Medical, 
Law. Engineering, and other exams. The College is 
an Educational Trust, not conducted primarily as 
@ profit-making concern. Highly qualified resident 
tutors. Low fees, instalments. Free re-preparation 
in the event of failure. Over 10,000 U.C.C. students 
passed London Univ. examinations during 1930-1940. 


PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 
70 Burlington House, 











Cambridge 





A Kentish 
War Medallist 


THIS 

VITAL 
SERVICE | 
MUST GO 


The work of the Life-boat Service must go 
on. Five times as many calls are being made 
on it now as in time of Peace. 





Your contribution is more than ever 
needed. Send it to-day. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
LieCa. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary 











. 





Total Claims Paid in the year, £8,162,981. 
claims since its establishment. 


REFUGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester, 1. 





Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 31st December, 1940. 





Total Income for the year, £13,192,498. 
Total Assets at end of the year, £74,606,552. 


The Total Assurances existing on December 31st, 1940 amounted to £82,055,091 in the 
Ordinary Branch and £118,099,919 in the Industrial Branch. 


Ordinary Branch: Bonus of £1 per cent. for 1939 and 1940 declared on participating 
policies which become claims during the ensuing year. 
forward is £1,273,235. 


Industrial Branch: £400,000 Profits allocated to Policyholders. 
J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, Chairman. 


The Company has paid £133,337,630, in 


Surplus carried 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By URBANUS 


STRICTER BUDGETS—-DANGERS IN 
PLAN——E.P.T. CONCESSIONS 


THE SUBSIDY 


Tus is not the perfect war Budget, but it is a 
great improvement on the others and the City 
gave it a welcome by making a show of firm 
prices. It is apparent that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is now benefiting from the 
wealth of suggestions offered to him by his war- 
time advisers from outside Whitehall. Here is 
the first honest attempt to stop the budgetary 
gap and avoid inflation. Sir Kingsley Wood 
was justified in arguing that the inflationary 
gap had been greatly exaggerated and that it 
was incorrect to include in it the war expendi- 
tures abroad. The true gap is the difference 
between expenditure at home and revenue plus 
borrowings of real savings and other receipts. 
This he estimated at only about £500 millions 
which would have to be met partly by the fresh 
taxation and partly by an increase in savings. 
But this in itself is not enough to prevent an 
inflationary rise in the cost of living. So the 
Chancellor is extending the policy of ‘‘ stabilisa- 
tion” of *prices. The Exchequer is already 
spending about £100 millions a year in keeping 
down the cost of certain articles of food. The 
Chancellor now proposes to extend subsidies 
to shipping, railways, coal, gas, and electricity, 
and he went on to say that in conjunction with 
the President of the Board of Trade and the 
Minister of Food he would try to prevent 
substantial increases of prices for ‘‘ other 
articles in common use.” There is danger in 
these proposals. 'We must be on our guard to 
see that there is no general subsidisation of 
industrial profits at the expense of the taxpayer. 
It may be cheaper for the community to sub- 
Sidise railway profits to a limited extent than to 


allow successive increases in railway fares and 
charges, but there must be no tolerance of sub- 
sidies for the manufacturers of “ other articles 
in common use.” 


* * * 


How did the Stock Exchange fare? It has 
reason to be gratified by the Chancellor’s 
omissions. The rich beer and tobacco companies 
are left untouched by fresh taxations. What 
is worse, the Chancellor announced no increase 
in the old Corporation Tax which is somewhat 
feebly called the National Defence Contribu- 
tion. If companies with stable earnings, like 
the leading tobacco and beer companies, find 
themselves little affected by the Excess Profits 
Tax they will be virtually escaping a proper 
contribution to the finance of the war, for the 
National Defence Contribution is left un- 
changed at 1s.in the £. Itused to be an axiom 
that the Conservative Party drew its greatest 
support from the beer and tobacco trades. 
Surely the Chancellor’s heart is not being 
touched in the middle of war by his loves of the 
bad old days of peace. The other concessions 
he made to industry in regard to the Excess 
Profits Tax are not so unsavoury. I have 
already called attention to the ‘“‘ hard cases ”’ 
in the oil and tin mining industries. The 
Chancellor is proposing to give an allowance 
for the loss of future profits” entailed in the 
using up of wasting assets (copper, tin and oil) 
when extra production in excess of peacetime 
standards has been called for. This concession 
is to date back to April rst, 1940, but the extent 
of the allowance is still a mystery. As for the 
proposal to refund 20 per cent. of the 100 
per cent. Excess Profits Tax after the war for 
purposes of reconstruction, this is sound in 
principle but improperly applied in the Chan- 
cellor’s scheme. It is not enough to require 
safeguards against the issue of bonus shares or 


extra dividends. The fact that the Chancellor 
requires the companies receiving this refund 
of Excess Profits Tax to pay income tax on it 
suggests that. he still regards it as a gift. It is 
all very well to require that the money will be 
spent on “suitable purposes,” but unless the 
Government specifies the purposes and super- 
vises the expenditures it is more than likely that 
it will benefit other causes than the post-war 
reconstruction of industry. 


* * * 


It is this difficulty of visualising the post-war 
world which robs the Budget of some of its 
point. Compulsory savings will not be wel- 
comed without a guarantee that there will be 
no post-war inflation. Will the Chancellor 
give an undertaking that the wartime control 
of trade and prices will not be removed but 
continued? If the supervision of trade is 
to be dropped immediately peace is signed, the 
chances of preventing an inflationary rise in 
prices are slender. Will the Government face 
up to the fact that in the reconstruction period 
industry and trade must be subject to as much 
control as the war has dictated. 


* * + 


With these qualifications and reserves we 
may welcome this Budget, but the sharp rise 
which followed in the brewery and tobacco 
share markets revealed its weakness—a favouri- 
tism of the rich consumption trades, whose pro- 
fits are still much too lightly taxed, as compared 
with industrial undertakings, whose contracts 
on Government work allow comparatively little 
profit. If the E.P.T. concession is thrown out 
as a sop to the latter, Sir Kingsley Wood 
cannot escape the accusation that he is looking 
at this grimmest of war Budgets with a 
politician’s eye. 








Company Meeting 


HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


88TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 
MEMBERS HELD IN HALIFAX ON 
7TH APRIL, 1941. 








IN moving the adoption of the Report and Statement 
of Accounts for the year ended 31st January, 1941, 
Brig.-Gen. Sir Edward N. Whitley, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., D.L., the President of the Society, said : 

Just after our last Annual Meeting, the land cam- 
paign opened on the continent of Europe with the 
invasion of Denmark and Norway, and ended two 
months later with the collapse of France. Neither 
the results of the land campaign nor the great air 
battles over this country in August and September, 
however, shook the confidence of our investing 
members or depositors, and the notices for with- 
drawal remained at all times easily within the amount 
of cash lying in the hands of our bankers. Indeed, 
throughout the whole period, fresh investment 
money continued to come in. 

Turning to the effects of the war on our borrowing 
members, we cannot forget the tragedy to the 
individual member who has lost, in one moment, 
his or her home and all that it contained, and we 
welcomed the Government’s promise of a scheme of 
compensation for war damage which has now been 
brought to fulfilment in the War Damage Act. 
This Act strengthens our position as mortgagees, 
and we have not felt it necessary to make any special 
provision in the year’s accounts for war damage 
where it has occurred. It also confers benefits on 
our members whose property may have been 
damaged or destroyed by enemy action, and intro- 
duces a wholly new principle into the relations 
between lenders and borrowers. A borrower who 


has purchased his house with the aid of a loan from 
the Society can, under certain conditions, now call 
upon the Society to reimburse him a considerable 
proportion of the contribution which he has to make 
under the Act. 


These owner-occupier borrowers 





do constitute a class of our members for whose 
benefit it was not unreasonable to make some special 
provision and I hope and believe that, although it 
will cost the Society a large sum in each of the next 
five years, whether the war lasts so long or not, our 
members as a whole will not resent this attempt to 
spread the burden which would otherwise have 
fallen, solely as a result of the war in which we are 
all engaged, on the shoulders of a class many of 
whom could ill afford to bear it. 

In the Profit and Loss account the interest from 
borrowers is less than last year by £188,856, due 
principally to the fact that many mortgages repaid 
during the year have not been replaced by new 
mortgages, but it also includes a sum of £27,998 
which we have placed to a special reserve to meet 
possible losses of interest owing to war conditions. 
On the other side of the account we have made 
considerable savings in management expenses, par- 
ticularly in advertising, and our payments for interest 
on deposits are also less, largely owing to the reduc- 
tion of interest from July last. 

There has been a tremendous increase in our 
Income Tax liability, and this tax, together with our 
National Defence Contribution in the year of 
account, amounted to over one and a quarter million 
pounds. After paying interest to shareholders 
(£2,626,004) there remains a sum of £299,726 out 
of which we propose to pay a bonus of §s. od. per 
cent. to the paid-up shareholders Class 1 and to the 
monthly subscription investing shareholders, leaving 
a balance to be carried forward to next year of 
£267,778. 

Our advances on new mortgages during the year 
amounted to less than £2,000,000, as contrasted 
with £12,612,343 in the previous year, and over 
£20,000,000 in each of the five years before that. 

The total reserve funds and undivided profit are 
now nearly £6,000,000, or almost six per cent. of 
the amount outstanding on our mortgage securities. 
The liquid assets, which are represented by trustee 
investments repayable at par at fixed dates, and cash 
in hand or in the banks, have increased by £1,897,585 
to £23,833,977 and include £1,760,000 of British 
Government Securities, for which we have sub- 
scribed during the year as a contribution to the 
national needs, and we have directly channelled on 





behalf of our members and depositors a further sum 
of £2,304,000. 

To sum up the accounts for the year in a sentence, 
we have increased our liquid assets, we have retained 
the confidence of our investors, and our borrowing 
members have again shown their determination to 
fulfil their obligations in the face of the difficulties 
and trials of total war. 

There is often a tendency to regard a Building 
Society as a wealthy corporation, and I think it is 
time to protest strongly against that point of view. 
Our members are, in the main, men of small means, 
the average amount standing to the credit of each 
of our investing members and depositors being 
£256, and it is unfair to treat them as if they held 
great accumulations of wealth. 

As to the future, we are faced with the probability 
of increased expenses and the certainty that we shall 
have to pay a heavy contribution under the War 
Damage Act. It is not possible yet to ascertain 
exactly how great that contribution will be, but 
after careful examination of all the circumstances 
we are of the opinion that the amount which we have 
carried forward to next year will be ample to meet 
the instalment due in July. One of the difficulties 
in the way of computing the amount of the con- 
tribution which will fall on the Society is that during 
the passage of the Bill through the House of Com- 
mons the scale of contribution was altered, and, I 
need hardly say, increased, from the scale originally 
proposed which had been the subject of careful 
consideration by the leaders of the Building Society 
movement. In order to produce an Act which 
would carry out the promises of the Government 
and be fair alike to the borrowing and investing 
members of Building Societies, the experience of 
the Building Societies Association, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. D. W. Smith, whose knowledge of 
building society work has been gained in a service 
of over 40 years, was unreservedly placed at the 
disposal of the Government when they were framing 
the measure. 

In conclusion the President extended the good 
wishes and thanks of the Directors to the 235 
members of the staff serving with the forces, and to 
the General Managers, officials, Branch Managers 
and staff for carrying on under difficult conditions. 
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THE 
PRUDENTIAL 


ASSURANCE 
CO. LTD. 


Points from the Directors’ Report and the Statement 
issued to the Shareholders by the Chairman 
SIR EDGAR HORNE, Bart. 





The 92nd ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING was held at 
Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1, 3rd April, 1941. 





ASSETS AND INCOME. The assets of the Company are now £364,854,580, 
of which over 93 per cent. are invested in the United Kingdom and the Empire. 


The income during 1940 was £56,048,786. 





ORDINARY BRANCH. The net new sums assured were £20,945,.502. On 
participating policies a bonus of £1 per cent. will be paid on claims arising by death or 


maturity of endowment during 1941. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. The premiums received were £25,178,307, being an 
increase of £1,368,273. 


On participating policies a bonus of 16s. per cent. will be paid on claims arising by 


death or maturity of endowment during 1941. 


GENERAL BRANCH. The premiums received were £2,422,474 arising from Fire, 


Sickness and Accident, Employers’ Liability, Marine, Motor Insurance, etc. 


APPROVED SOCIETIES. The total amount expended on benefits was nearly 
£4,600,000. 


SERVICE and SECURITY 
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: CONCERT 
QUEEN’S HALL, (Sole Lessees : CHAPPELL’S.) 
MAURICE MILES 
conducts the 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


on 
THREE SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
APRIL 12, at 2.30 p.m,—Overture : Leonora No, 3, Beethoven ; 
\ Sreweeey No. 2 Fo ) ma jor, Brahms ; Pericén, Cluzeau Mortet ; 
alk to ¢ Garden, Delius ; Enigma Varia- 
tions, Elgar. 


APRIL 19, at 2.30 p.m.—Overture :, The ic Flute, Mozart ; 
Concerte for Two Violins and Orchestra, Bach ; $ y 
No. 7 in A major, Beethoven ; Sc heherezade, Rimsky- q 

Apel. 26, at 2.90 p.m.—Overture: The Bartered 
Bride, Ssetana ; eg oY No. 5 in E minor (New 
World), Dvorak ; rTintsael, Bax ; fp eenpetie Eile Butterworth; 
Overture: The Mastersingers, Wagn 

LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
MAURICE MILES 

ss., 35. 6d.; Unreserved, 2s., from Queen’s Hall 

MusicaL CuLture LIMITED 


Tickets : 
Box Office and usual Agents. 





TH E ‘Hampstead Lire’ Committee for rm Sanaa Refugees, 

RIA HLOUNOVA, Violin; 

“GEORGE KNEPLER, Piano 

will play at 
2 KEATS GR VE, N.W.3 
at 6 p.m. on Sorertay, end April. 

Sonata in G (op. 96) fe 
Sonatine in G 


Beethoven 


Baal Schem (3 pieces) aa Bloch 
From my Homeland a dan Smetana 
Entrance, 15. Refreshments, 











THEATRE 
Sats. & Suns., at 4. 


UNITY THEATRE 
“JACK THE GIANTKILLER » Panto with Political 
— Is. » 6d. 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. (Members and Associates only.) 








EXHIBITIONS 


Com T TEMPORARY ART, ..includi Re Sickert, Piper, 
Hitchens, Devas, Rowntree, Dunlop, Christopher Wood, 

Hurry, Tunnard, Stanley Spencer, Pitchforth, Frances Hi i 

etc. LEGER Gallery, 13 Old Bond Strect. 10-5, Sat. 10-1. 


SIR JOHN LAVERY, R.A... MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
and PAUL KLEE EXHIBITION, 
LBICESTER ‘GAL LERIES, Leicester Sq. 


——— 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


~ ONG DENE SCHOOL. The Manor Housc, Stoke Park, 

4 Bucks. Co-educational, from 4 to 19. A safe, and 
perfect, place for children. Food reform diet. Wo to to hie 
standards in scholarship, arts and practical living, f- 
governed community has a new world outlook and a ‘heoly 
alive specialist staff. Headmaster,: Joun Gurnngss, B.A. (Oxon). 
Homer Sc HOOL, IPSDEN, Py nr Safe Area, 
20 Boarders, 20 Day children. ~ ¥ and girls 5-12 years. 

All subs. Froebel methods. Qualified staff. Country life. Riding. 


BROOKLANDS, Crowborough 299. Pre-prep. and Nursery 
School. All-year-round home, Sound early education and 
Good health record. Excellent air-raid precautions. 








10-5.30. Sats. 10-1, 























training. 


HINING CLIFF CAMP SCHOOL, ——~—¥— 5 Derby. 
In 120 acres of woodland. Opening 21st Apri 

Progressive methods. Fees 35s. per week. 

Ma. and Mrs, L. Vear, B.Sc. Hons. (Lond.). 


He FWOOD SCHOOL, Peaslake, Nr. Guildford (Tel. : 
Abinger 119). Vacancies for boarders. Safe district. 











Constructive -" an. Particulars from Principal: JANET 
Jewson, M.A., 
ANE COURT, WHATCOMBE, nr. BLANDFORD. 


PREP. 
Six miles from anywhere in heart of Dorset. 
Good food. No Prep. Sensible discipline. Reasonable fees. 


"THE FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Little 

Gaddesden, Herts. Sound modern education for boys 
and girls from 5 to 14 years old. Inclusive awe fee. 
Headraistress: Miss O. B. PriestmMan, B.A., 


MeXKTON WYLD SCHOOL, Charmouth, Dorset. 
Secluded country position on Devon border. A pro- 
gressive school ey and staffed to provide a full education 
for boys and girls from Nursery to University age. Milk, 
eggs, honey, fruit and vegetables from school farm. Write 
tor prospectus. Principals : ExzANOR UrRsan, M.A.; 
Humpurey Swinocier, M.A. 


SCHOOL for BOYS—evacuated from Surrey. 
Modern ideas. 











\ APSTONE HOME SCHOOL, Lustleigh, Devon. Safe 
A area, two houses, sooft. above sea level. Entire care 
taken of children from 2 upwards. Term or holidays. Home- 


baking, farm and garden produce. Write Prospectus. 

WV ALTMAN’S GREEN, Gerrard’s Cross. Head Mistress : 
Miss CHAMBERS, M.A. Aim—to develop character and 

intellect, sogee individuality and encourage initiative. Pre- 

par ation for Universities, professions. 15 acres grounds. 





UNCE C OURT SCHOOL, now Trench Hall, WEM, Salop. 
Tel.: Wem. 172. Principal: ANNA EssINGER, M.A, 








K IDSTONES CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL, Bishopdale, } 


Leyburn, Yorkshire. In this quiet dale, children are 
given equal opportunities for academic work, crafts, music, 
gardening and riding. 

EL TANE SCHOOL, Shaw Hill, Melksham, Wilts. Boys 
and girls from five to eighteen years. Good academic 
sta nd ards. Undisturbed district. 


ST. ‘CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. A 
thorough education for boys and girls to 19 years in an 
H. Lyn 








open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom. Principals : 
Harris, M.A., LL. B.5 Mrs. Lyn Harrets, M.A. 
V AC ANG IES for Easter Holidays at St. George’s Children’s 

House (Harpenden), now at Belstone, Dartmoor. Children 
2 to 10, Progressive education. Ideal healthy quiet spot. 
Home produce, Summer term April 28th. Muss D. I. 
MaTHEws. Tel. Sticklepath 43. 
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SCHOOLS—continued 


pore. Crowborough, is now at The Fir Hill, Colan, 

oa may Cornwall. —— peychology boys and 1s 

3 to 13, where environment, diet a ediien 
methods still maintain health and’ happiness. Ei 

. St, Mawgan 279. 

T. MARY’S SCHOOL, Wedderburn Road, Hampstead, now 

at Yarkhill Court, nr. Hereford (Tel. : Tarrington 233). 

Boys and girls, 4-16. Emphasis on S teaching 

methods. Modern dietary. Mrs. E. Pau, Ph. 


K™_QUHANITY HOUSE, Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbright- 
shire. The school in Scotland for young citizens of the 














New Europe. 


WENNINGTON HALL, via Lancaster. A growing modern 

school communit for bo ~ om. based on progressive 
pone ne h—| sock =c Oui . a 
experienc uate aon ers et a excellent cooking 
KENNETH C. BARNES, B. 


RTIS GREEN a Co-educational boarding 

from 2-11 yom. Has now vacancies for children from 3-9. 

Good air-raid shelter. Apply Secretary, Aspley Guise, Bletchley, 
ucks 


T™ ee. AYRSHIRE. Mother of only child of eight takes 

mited number of children to share family life and 
shoal Recognised teacher. Safe area. Tel.: Troon 
308. Mrs. Boucuer, B.A. (Lond.), Edryn, St. Meddans Street, 


Troon. 


VACANCIES for children 7-10 needing home care and 
education. Resident governess. Four acres and wood- 
land. Health first consideration and freedom in happy home 
with own children. Home farm produce; food reform ; pets, 
riding; no sirens. JANKE, Quince, Bishops Nympton, N. Devon. 


NLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. PUBLIC AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK. 
Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and Association of 
Pregcenes Schools. Consult re Schools, Careers, etc. 105. 6d. 
Deane & Sons, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1. 




















MATHEMATICS coaching for Matric., R.A.F., corresp. 
J. B. Rustomjsz, 2 Carlingford Road, N.W.3. Ham. o210. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 


BEMBRIDGE SCHOOL (removed to Coniston in the English 

Lake District for the period of the war). 

An examination for six scholarships, value £25 to £100 per 
annum, will be held in June next. he examination is on new 
and reasonable lines, testing interests, outlook and intelli- 
gence. Two additional Scholarships are awarded for promise 
in Music and Art. 

¢ School is inspected and recognised by the Board of 
Béucation and holds a distinguished position for its work in 
creative education. There is a Junior School for boys from 
7 to 13. Full details from the Warden, Bembridge School, 
Coniston Water. 








LANCING COLLEGE 
Duties scholarships up to £75 p.a. are offered for candidates 
of sufficient merit. or particulars apply to: Headmaster, 
Lancing College, Moor Park, Ludlow, Shropshire. 


FPRENSHAM HEIGHTS, FARNHAM, SURREY. 
4 ey scholarships (two of £60 and two of £35) for boys 
14. 
eadmaster. 





Closing date June 15th. Particulars from the 





MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
ST. BEES, CUMBERLAND. 
For details of the forthcoming annual Scholarships Examina- 
Cumberland. to the Secretary, Ashley House, St, Bees, 
umber 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


EP!ror’s ASSISTANT (male or female) wanted {, 
Permanent 





journal. sition 

Present wartime offices Walden, nS aceon 
London, W.C. Salary according to experience. Billeting 

pon Td gree if Write in first ip. 


experience and sala 
to PCL. a Vineyard, > Saffron Walden, Es 


PLEASANT country home offered young lady who cay 

combine domestic work with teaching boy aged nine 
Simple usual modern comforts. Reasonable salar, 
Write M. S. BAcons, Great Canfield, Dunmow, Essex. 


“4 required 








CLs Development Organiser wanted in Liverpoo!. E xperi- 
a ee clubs and activities essential. Pos: 
to woman of fiaitinciee, interested in modern yout) 


work service schemes. ary £250 p.a., superannuation 
Se LereYs ores t recent testimonials, to we 
ment soeat Offer G.C. ton Hse., Bidborough St., W’ 





UMMERHILL needs staff: French plus Geography: 
Art; odd man-of-all-work. No testimonials. Pioneer 
school pay. A. S. NgrL1, Festiniog, N. Wales. 


De sfrade Uni Assistant Quanpiver, either sex, required by 

Trade Union, London district. Applications in writing t 0 
Secretary, No. 12 District Committee, Bank Office 

Guild, 28 Old Quesa Saece SW. 


Se. required in growing co-educational boarding schoo! 

Cook and assistant, Matron (trained), Teachers for French, 
and possibly also Music and Crafts. Wennington Hail, 
via Lancaster. 


YOUNG person, laboratory exp., well educ., giving up present 
position because pacifist, desires any work. Box 8928 














ADIO AND ee be pt ag 27, exempt 


3 B.B.C. work 0 
yrs. English and Pret sa vertising agency. 
een creative and routine worker. 
boy advertising, govt. pansy: radio, film. 
Or similar work. PALmers Green m 3879 
A. J. BisHop, 69 Lakeside Rd., London, N. 13. 


Woman, Grad. (22) M.A., excellent French and German 
seeks intr. resp. post. Lit., political, trans. Box 8891. 











Poway and English Grad. (female, 24) desires post; 
other Degree subjects: Music, French, Educ. Box 8895. 








TYPEWRITING, LITERARY, &c. 


UPLICATING, PSEC, SHORTHAND, Man- 
uscripts, -*. METROPOLITAN Tyre- 
WRITING AND REPORTI CES, 2 2 Glenhurst Avenue, London, 








N.W.5. CHA. 7839 pt SPE. 2820. 
FoR efficient and Typi EFFICIENCY 
LETTER SER cee = Great Turnstile, High Hol!bora, 


W.C.1, 


RITE FOR PROFIT. Send for free booklet. 
Institute (Dept. 191A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


ECONSTRUCTION by J. E. Rhind,. A.R.I.B.A. 7 id. each 
7s. 6d. doz. COoLLets BooxsHop, Charing X Rd., 


Holborn 3216 (same building as New Statesman 





REGENT 








A LABOUR PLAN OF WAR FINANCE. 
A reprint of three articles Rg in Labour Discussion Not 
of which the Daily Heral - - worth the attent 
every member of the aoe Movement.” 
ad. post free from the Socialist Clarity Group, 19 King’ 
Greenford, Middlesex. 








PERSONAL 


ORED BY THE BLACK-OUT? Try “Hide & Seek 

an annual competition in quotations finding. 2 d 
t free from Mrs. Drew, Woodland Avenue, Wokingham 
rkshire. 








ARAVAN trailer wanted. Three-berthed. Doubie-panelle 
54 Brook Green, Hammersmith. 
MS: 35, talented, versatile, wishes equip himself t 
cteatively in post-war reconstruction. Advice, sus 
gestions inspiration sought. Spec. int. in social and spiritual 
issues and creative living generally. Correspond. welcome: d fr 
any like minded. Howe, Severn House, Newnham, Glos 








OFFICER and wife with small baby seek sea or countr 
accommodation within 100 miles London for f 


holiday end April. Box 8955. 





TALIAN, French, Spanish, taught by expert tutor, Success- 
ful, rapid corres. course. Trans. promptly executed, Box 8952 
N OTHER and child offered share of quiet country home ia 

Cornwall (rent free) return some help and companion 
Write Box 8936. 





ship to widow. References. 
OOKS FOR CHILDREN. Alfred Wilson’s Hampste rad 
shop caters specially for children in the country, - ym ar 
unequalled stock. Ask dor new select classified list, “ Four | 
Fourteen,”’ or open deposit account and ask for a par 
suitable books on approval. ALFRED WILSON, 11 Ham; ystead 
High Street, N.W.3. (Hampstead 2218.) 





“T KEEP ITS ARRIVAL SECRET till I’ve maneged © 

read it and then—well—it’s gone ! ’’—Naval Subscriber’ 
THs CouNTRYMAN (Service Parcel of 4 different recent e 
6s. post free). Idbury, Kingham, Oxford. 


Your favourite suit copied exactly in “ John Peel ”’ 
land Tweed, £5 5s. od., tax extra, Fit guaranteed ae 
refunded. Patterns free. REDMAYNE, 10 Wigton, Cumber 











HORT-STORY WRITING. There is a short cul 
successful story-writing—the Regent way. Send fur iree 
booklet. Recent INstiTuTE (191H), Palace Gate, W.3. 


ONOMARKS. 
Patronised by Royalty. 


CCORDING to A. S. Neill “ Kingston is right in every way- 
Particula Edinbur 





Permanent postal address. 55. Pp» 
Write BM/MONOr?2, “© 








Trained. 


— 


Wel. 9711. 











Paris 


‘HE BYRON HOUSE SCHOOL, The Orchard, CAM- RESTAURANT ts :—Secretary, Kingston Clinic, 
T BRIDGE. Recognised by Board of Education. Boarding —— ‘ 
aud Day Schoo! for boys and girls aged 3-13 years. Apply REEK REST. White Tower, 1 Percy St., W.1. Mus. 2187. ISS OLLIVIER. COLONIC irrigation exercises muscles 
PRINCIPAL. Open till 10 p.m.—Dolmades, Shashliks (charcoal grill). constipation, obesity, headaches. 
Eniered as second-class Mail “Matter at the New York, N.¥., Post Office, 1928. Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors by the Cornwall! Press Ltd., 
Garden, Stamford Street, London, §.£.1; Published Weekly at 10 Great Turnstile. High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
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